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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Victory through Air Power 


ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY 
Aviation’s part in the war vigorously presented. 


I’ve Come a Long Way 
KUO CHING-CH‘IU 
The emergence of a Chinese girl from secluded family 
life to self-support and public position. 


Needle to the North 
ARTHUR C. TWOMEY AND NIGEL HERRICK 
The story of an expedition which studied birds and the 
fresh-water seal around eastern Hudson Bay. 


Moscow War Diary 


ALEXANDER WERTH 
An Englishman tells how Russia met the German invasion. 


Jefferson 
SAUL K. PADOVER 


Jefferson’s many-faceted personality and his faith in democracy are emphasized. 


Fortress of Freedom 
LUCY SALAMANCA 


“The story of the Library of Congress.” —Subtitle. 


Canada Moves North 


RICHARD FINNIE 
The resources and the future of the northwest territories. 


The Amazing Roosevelt Family, 1613-1942 


KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER 


The Roosevelt family history in terms of its outstanding individuals. 
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Berlin Bonfire 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING 


This is an excerpt from Mr. Swing’s 


network broadcast of May 10, the 


ninth anniversary of the burning of the books in Germany, and is 


printed with the permission of 


Mr. Swing and the Mutual 


Broadcasting System. 


HIS IS A DAY OF ANNIVERSARIES. 

Two years ago today Germany in- 
vaded Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg, the high peak in Hitler’s violations 
of innocent neutrality. On the same day 
Winston Churchill came into power in 
Great Britain, fated to lead his country- 
men through the vale of defeat and the 
desolation of single-handed resistance, be- 
fore the war spread to overflow most of 
the world. 

But this is the anniversary, too, of 
another historic event, the burning of the 
books in Germany, which took place nine 
years ago. And of all the decade’s sig- 
nificant days, that day in 1933 will stand 
forth as having given mankind the clearest 
warning of the disaster to come. The 
world hadn’t been training ears to hear 
warnings, or eyes to see such beacons as 
was lit in the Berlin bonfire. But looking 
back, that bonfire of books can be seen as 
an unmistakable message to alarm all 
civilized lands. 

I know I didn’t appreciate the full 
portent of that warning at the time. But 
it came to me shortly, and on this anniver- 
sary I see again vividly the figure of the 


man who taught me. He was an un- 


usually tall, an unusually narrow man, 
with legs as long as Lincoln’s, a rounded 


stoop of the shoulders, and a long gaunt 


face. He had been foreign minister of 
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the Weimar Republic, and his name was 
Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid. In my news- 
paper days in Germany I had come to 
know him well. And after Hitler seized 
power I knew that he had managed to 
escape to France. Then he came to 
London, and I was deeply moved to hear 
that I should be allowed to have an hour 
with him alone at the home of a member 
of the House of Commons. 

I found him in that home, slumped, and 
it seemed, almost collapsed, in a big chair. 
He looked up at me with large eyes, filled 
with the pain one sees during a mortal 
illness. The first glance at him told its 
story; here was a man whose lifework 
was in ruins, who had lost not only his 
country but all possibilities of serving his 
country or himself, a man bereft and 
broken. 

I expected him to tell me, in that hour, 
about himself and his escape, and to give 
me the news of our personal friends in 
Germany, many of whom, as I knew, had 
been tortured by the Nazis. I was keyed 
up to bear the withering pain of what he 
would say. I was ready to withstand the 
shock of the brutality our friends had 
suffered. But I was stopped short by his 
tragic appearance and was unable to start 
the conversation. I hoped he would begin 
without prompting, in his own way. 

He was silent for quite a time, and then 
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he looked up, with an expression of utter 
And he 


weakly, but with horror: “Swing, they’re 


helplessness in his face. said, 


burning books.” I was startled, and for 
a moment I| thought that he was being 
irrelevant. I was expecting news of per- 
secution, torture, and terrible personal 
disasters, and he began by mentioning 
what I already knew, that in Berlin they 
were burning books. But he was a true 
messenger of tragedy, for that was in the 
furthermost depth of tragedy, the burning 
of books. That was the symbol of it. 

A power had been formed in Germany 
capable of assassinating ideas, of destroying 
men’s words of truth, of shackling the 
And that was 
what distinguished the Hitler regime from 


freedom of men’s minds. 
all other modern political menaces. Per- 
sonal hardship, arrest, even torture, these 
were the inevitable lacerations of violent 
But what 
had begun with the flaming signal to man- 


revolution. other movement 
kind that it no longer was to be free to 


think, to search for truth, to exercise its 
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mind? ‘This was promising the end of the 
aspirations of all civilization. True, 
Hitler’s organized hooligans were tortur- 
ing their enemies, beating them with steel 
whips, expressing against them the brutal 
But that 
was not the mark of the regime, nor the 


meaning of it to Hitler and his close 


excesses of diseased personalities. 


associates. It meant to them a blow at 
their chief foe, for they were set to wield 
power over the world. The chief foe was 
not the hapless democrats of Weimar 
The chief 
foe was thinking, ideas, the free search of 
truth. And Hitler struck at that foe. He 


put his foe in a fire. 
That fire has not died, and it will not 


Germany, nor was it the Jews. 


have died until Germans themselves have 
free minds again, and no power remains on 
the face of the earth to deny the liberty of 
man’s mind. And when the history of this 
awful war is written, there is a description 
of it that would be fitting. It was the 
put out the fire which Hitler 
lighted in Berlin nine years ago today. 


war to 




















The Victory Book Campaign 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


Mr. Connor has been appointed director of the Victory Book Campaign 
to succeed Althea H. Warren who returned to her position as librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library on April 1. 


HEN YOU OPEN THE FAUCET the 
water runs out of the pipe. To 
stop the water you merely close the faucet. 
A little over five months ago the Victory 
Book Campaign, jointly sponsored by the 
American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the United Service 
Organizations, asked the people of the 
United States to give books to the men of 
our armed forces. The response has been 
most gratifying. Up to the time of this 
writing, a gross of about nine million and 
a net of a little more than half that num- 
ber of suitable books have been donated. 
And still they keep coming to the libraries. 
This flow of American generosity cannot 
be shut off. For the duration of the war, 
without solicitation books will continue to 
come to the libraries of the country in 
small but undetermined quantities. Li- 
braries should continue to receive them. 
Some permanent machinery would seem 
necessary to clear these books from the 
places where they are received to the mili- 
tary posts and bases for which they are 
intended. When such machinery has been 
devised it will be brought to the attention 
of all those concerned. 

The active publicity campaign, or in 
other words, the active period of solicita- 
tion ended with the publicity which was 
given to the President’s designation of 
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April 17 as Victory Book Day. The 
present staff including the director will 
continue in its present capacity for a short 
time longer, for the purpose of administer- 
ing the distribution of those books which 
have yet to be transported to the men in 
service, and clearing up such other details 
as arise. At the end of that time it is 
hoped that the great bulk of books will 
have been shipped to those regions where 
they are needed, and instructions will be 
issued on distributing the books subse- 
quently received. 

Librarians have been provided with 
shipping instructions for books collected 
and reported to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign headquarters. If they have books 
which have not been reported they should 
report them immediately on the form post 
card provided for this purpose, so that the 
books may be directed to the military posts 
and U.S.O. clubs in certain areas where 
outstanding balances of requested quotas 
still exist. 

Books have been and are being supplied 
directly to all units of the armed forces 
when requests are received from the proper 
military officials of these units. The post 
and service club libraries of all the North- 
eastern, Central, and Middlewestern 
camps have been adequately supplied with 
books, and the camps of the Southern 
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region of the country will also receive 
their quotas requested when the shipping 
schedule of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, which has offered to haul free of 
charge Victory Book Campaign books 
from the Northern and Middlewestern 
regions where large surpluses have been 
collected, has been completed. 

Up to the present the books have been 
distributed as follows: To the Army 
camps, 1,781,343, overseas shipments, 
123,966, or a total of 1,905,339 to the 
Army; to the Navy, 480,352; to the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation, 132,022; and to the U.S.O. 
clubs and units, 451,466. All the data 
and description of conditions contained in 
this article are from reports of mid-May. 
They may be expected to increase. and 
change as all of the books are received by 
the services for which they have been ear- 
marked. 

The material received has been pretty 
largely fiction. In a final statistical re- 
port, an effort will be made to give the 
percentage of each type of material do- 
nated. In corps and 
especially at air bases and schools, the 
demand for technical books was and is 
heavy. Unfortunately very little of this 
type of material has been received and 
even when such material is reported to us 
it is difficult to determine at long distance 
if it is technical literature or merely 
material of the school text-book variety. 

Another problem with which we have 
been faced is the distribution of material 
segregated for use in industrial and devas- 
tated areas. Few books especially suitable 


certain areas, 


for libraries in devastated libraries have 
been reported. Such books should be kept 
for later disposition. Books not suited for 
use by the armed forces but useful for 
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women and children in industrial areas 
have been received in considerable quanti- 
ties. Since the cost of distributing such 
books any distance would seriously reduce 
the limited funds available for shipping 
books to the armed forces, we have recom- 
mended that this material be used locally 
for factory workers in war industries and 
their families. In the meantime, from vari- 
ous sources we have received information 
concerning the communities where popula- 
tions have increased due to war industrial 
expansion to the point where the local 
library finds it impossible to meet adequate- 
ly the local demands. This information 
has been sent to each of the Victory Book 
Campaign state directors, with the rec- 
ommendation that such material be sent to 
these areas at a minimum of shipping cost. 

In general, it may be said that the 
Victory Book Campaign has succeeded in 
the attainment of its orginal purpose. 
Books have been placed at the disposal of 
Army camps for distribution to the post, 
service club, hospital, recreation barrack, 
and day room libraries. “The two navy 
warehouses to which we were requested to 
send books have been stocked, and special 
orders to naval hospitals, bases, and depart- 
ments (including the Hawaiian) have 
been filled. The American Merchant 
Library Association receiving 
stations have received the number of books 
requested for each station, and United 
States Marine and Coast Guard units have 
been supplied when orders have been re- 
ceived. 


Marine 


Victory Book Campaign ware- 
houses at the various ports from which 
troops are leaving for overseas duties have 
been stocked, and at these points it is 
expected and hoped that the supply of 
books will be sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the current year. 




















The Library Invades the Factory 


RUTH UTTER 


The assistant readers’ adviser of the Hild Regional Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library shows how a branch has expanded its service 


to an industrial community. 


N THESE UNCERTAIN TIMES of social 
I change when the value of every tax 
supported institution is being challenged, 
the public library cannot afford to under- 
estimate the necessity of establishing close 
relationships with the industrialists of the 
community. “These men with their wide 
and varied contacts, their memberships in 
business and neighborhood organizations, 
their active interests in community im- 
provements and welfare, form an influ- 
ential group of taxpayers whose voice bears 
considerable weight. “To break down their 
resistance and penetrate their indifference 
is at once the library’s problem and its 
opportunity. This can best be done by 
interpreting the public library to them in 
terms of their own interests and the in- 
terests of their employees. 

Ever since its opening in 1931 the Hild 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library, which is located in the heart of a 
prosperous manufacturing area, has been 
conscious of the industrial needs of its 
community. A survey made in 1932 of 
neighborhood industries gave impetus to 
the building up of a well-rounded technical 
collection which now 
thousand volumes. 


numbers several 
For a number of years 
the circulation of technical books has led 
all nonfiction classes and many of the 


neighborhood concerns have made fre- 
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quent use of the reference facilities of the 
branch. Nevertheless it was recognized 
that the number of firms using the branch 
was far from including all the 150 listed 
in the branch survey; the nonusers were 
perhaps unaware of the existence of the 
library or else looked upon it as merely 
a “cultural” institution. 

With the beginning of 1941 Hild 
Branch was in a position to expand its 
services to the industrial community. Plans 
were made to acquaint both executives 
and workmen with the vital services the 
library has to offer. Since the success of 
the plans depended upon the cooperation 
of the executives and their willingness to 
assist the library to make contacts with 
their employees, everything depended up- 
on the personal interviews with them. 

The method of procedure was worked 
out as follows: A brief letter is sent to the 
president or head of the concern telling 
of the forthcoming visit of the assistant 
readers’ adviser to discuss with him the 
ways and means by which the library can 
The let- 
ter is mailed so that it is received the day 
preceding the proposed visit, thus giving 
the recipient the opportunity to change 
the time of the appointment. 


serve him and his organization. 


So far, even 
the busiest of executives has not refused 
an interview. 
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The interviews all call for much the 
same technique although they often take 
strange and unpredicted turns. The ap- 
proach is simple and direct. It is ex- 
plained that the purpose of the visit is to 
offer the services of the library to the or- 
ganization, emphasizing the fact that the 
library is anxious to reach the men in 
the factory as well as the executives and 
office staff. The telephone reference serv- 
ice, unknown to the majority of men in- 
terviewed, and the large collection of 
books are briefly described. Recently the 
interviews have also included discussion 
of the library as a war information center. 


List oF TECHNICAL Books 


Perhaps one of the best “selling points” 
is the fifty-page list of technical books 
which is carried along and offered for in- 
spection. This subject list, which in- 
cludes all the titles in the Hild technical 
collection, never fails to awaken interest 
as the books connected with the industry in 
question are pointed out. The benefit of 
a first-rate technical collection to men 
learning new skills or brushing up on 
old techniques and the value of books in 
apprentice training programs are both em- 
phasized. 

A series of displays at the branch featur- 
ing the products manufactured in the 
neighborhood, the ““Know Your Neighbor- 
hood Industries” series, is played up and 
the suggestion made that possibly the prod- 
ucts of this particular firm might be ex- 
hibited. If the person being interviewed 
has remained rather lukewarm up to this 
point, mention of these displays and the 
resultant publicity in neighborhood news- 
papers usually crystallizes his attention. 

Having “survived” the preliminaries, 
the interview now begins to move smooth- 
ly and it is comparatively easy to obtain the 


following information: 


1. What the company manufactures (in 
detail ) 

2. Number of persons employed in the fac- 
tory and in the office 

3. Name of personnel manager, if any 

4. Whether or not the shop is organized 
and the name of the union leader 

5. Extent to which the company is work- 
ing on war orders 

6. Possibility of posting lists of books and 
other library announcements on_ bulletin 
boards 

7. Any other information which seems 
pertinent to the situation 


In only a few instances has the attempt 
to establish these contacts been unsuccess- 
ful. The courtesy and interest shown and 
the amount of time given by these busy 
executives have been very gratifying. 
Often the executive has conducted the li- 
brarian through his factory, has intro- 
duced the foreman, and has explained the 
various procedures and has even demon- 
strated for her the workings of some prized 
machir’ 3. The plan and program to reach 
the workers is met with respect and in- 
telligent understanding. The general at- 
titude of these men may be summed up in 
a statement made by the president of a 
large company: “We are for anything that 
will contribute to the education of our 
men and which will promote good citizen- 
ship.” 

The first contact in any publicity plan 
is of course of primary importance but 
even this loses significance unless supple- 
mented by a constructive follow-up pro- 
gram. Shortly after the first interview 
a poster is sent, the dimensions of which 
are eleven by fourteen inches, small enough 
not to occupy too much bulletin space yet 
large enough to attract attention. This 
poster with its caption “Books Are Also 
Tools,” is designed to publicize the tech- 
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nical book collection and aimed to inter- 
est especially the men in the shop and the 
apprentices. 

Other follow-up procedures consist of 
specially compiled bibliographies of tech- 
nical books, announcements of new books 
received on subjects of interest to the com- 
panies visited, lists of suggested reading 
for the office staff, the regular mailing of 
the Book Bulletin of the Chicago Public 
Library, and announcements of other serv- 
ices which from time to time become avail- 
able. Recently a mimeographed letter 
announcing receipt by the library of the 
useful War Law Service published by the 
Commerce Clearing House was sent to the 
heads of manufacturing concerns in the 
district. “The whole point of a construc- 
tive follow-up procedure in a program of 
this kind is to keep it continuqus so as not 
to let the organizations with whom suc- 
cessful contact has been established forget 
the library and the fact that the library 
can be of service to them. 

A few illustrations from the notebook 
of actual case histories will further illus- 
trate the, information obtained from these 
interviews, the reception accorded the li- 
brary visitor, and the follow-up procedure 
of the library: 


The P. M 
Address 
60 employees, including small office force. 
Established in 1899. Manufacture package 
machinery and bakery equipment. 

Pioneers in producing marshmallow deposit- 
ing machines now used all over the world. 

Interviewed president who himself “came 
up through the shop.” Spoke very highly of 
his factory people and proudly stated that 
their men “stay with them”—have a sixteen- 
year working average per man. Have paid a 
bonus for last seven years—last year (1940) 
paid 7 per cent. Have group insurance. 

Promised to post library notices and lists. 
Especially interested in technical books on 





Company 
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Poster UsrEp WITH TECHNICAL Books 


machine shop, machine design, drafting, jigs 
and fixtures, and conveying machinery. Mr. 
P. conducted me through factory, intro- 
duced several men, demonstrated some of 
the machines, and explained the workings of 
the machine shop. Made arrangements for a 
display to be featured at Hild in the future. 

Visit: 3-13-41. 

Follow-up: 3-29-41. Special bibliography 
of technical books and poster “Books Are 
Also Tools” 

4-14-41. Seasonal list “Plan 
before You Plant” 

5-20-41. Special bulletin com- 
piled by the branch readers’ advisory depart- 
ment “Spring Book Notes” 

6-7-41. Seasonal list 
before You Travel” 

9-17-41. Book Bulletin of the 
Chicago Public Library 

12-1-41. List “Christmas Gift 
Book Suggestions” 

12-29-41. Book Bulletin of 
the Chicago Public Library 

3-11-42. Mimeographed _let- 
ter on War Law Service 

4-1-42. Seasonal list “Dig for 


“Read 


Victory” 
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Remarks: In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. P. stated he had not known about 
Hild and probably would not have been in- 
terested in the letter from the library at all, 
if it had not been for his colleague, Mr. W., 
a cookie-die maker, who had told him at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club, that an ex- 
hibit of his products (Mr. W’s) was the 
first to be featured in the series “Know 
Your Neighborhood Industries” at the Hild 
Branch Library. 

Incidentally, Mr. W’s display, demon- 
strating the various steps in the manufac- 
ture of cookie-forming dies, was given 
publicity in the national trade journal, 
Cracker Baker. The article concluded with 
the following paragraph. 

“Hild Library has rather a personal inter- 
est in this exhibit—the designs for many of 
the cookies on display were furnished 
through the reference department.” 


The C 
pany 
Address 
135 employees; open shop; day and night 
shift. Skilled. Printing: design, layout, pho- 
tography, half-tone color, paint color charts, 
multigraphing, mimeographing. 

Interviewed president, who bought con- 
cern in March 1941. Business excellent at 
present but uncertain as to future—so many 
clients now turning to direct defense work. 
Company as yet not engaged in defense 
work. 

Mr. G. said he would be glad to post li- 
brary material . . . his people for most part 
fairly well educated and very intelligent 
group. Particularly anxious to have ap- 
prentices know about technical books. Asked 
for a list of books on paint, color, printing, 
layout, and composition. Negotiated for a 
display to be featured in September. 

Visit: 1-29-42. 

Follow-up: 2-17-42. Selected list of books 
on printing, offset, layout, color, and paint. 
Poster “Books Are Also Tools” 

3-1-42. Mimeographed letter 
on War Law Service 
4-1-42. Seasonal list “Dig for 





G Printing Com- 





ry. ” 
Victory 
Remarks: Mr. G. has since become a reg- 
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ular patron at Hild, as have several of his 
employees. 





The C N P & Manu- 
facturing Company 
Address 





1300 employees; 150 in salary group; 1150 
on hourly basis. Open shop. 

Established in 1907. Manufacture name 
plates, decorated metal parts, panels, dials, 
doors, instrument cases, fronts, escutcheons, 
glass dials and crystals, decorated plastics, 
tuning units. 

Huge business—international reputation. 
Does business with America’s three outstand- 
ing industries: radio, refrigerator, and auto- 
mobile. At present 90 per cent of work de- 
fense production—mostly subcontracted. 

Men in shop (on production end) have 
union—noft a company union, but independ- 
ent. Illinois charter—very small dues. Re- 
lations between company and union very 
agreeable—work in complete harmony. 

Interviewed president. Most gracious and 
friendly. Told how advent of radio partly 
responsible for success of firm. Original 
building small—now have four plants which 
occupy four acres of manufacturing space. 
Anxious to have his employees use the li- 
brary. Said they had fifteen bulletin boards 
in the plant and asked for as many posters. 
Also requested that follow-up material be 
sent in fifteen-number lots. Particularly in- 
terested in the fact that library serves as a 
war information center and suggested that 
we send him a statement to that effect and 
include information about the library’s re- 
sources. This to be incorporated in his next 
radio address. Keeps in touch with em- 
ployees through these periodic broadcasts 
over the plant’s public address system. 

Visit: 2-5-42. 

Follow-up: 2-9-42. Statement concerning 
library's role in war emergency for incorpo- 
ration in Mr. C.’s broadcast to employees 
over plant public address system. Fifteen 
posters “Books Are Also Tools” 

3-11-42. Mimeographed letter 
on War Law Service 
4-1-42. Seasonal list “Dig for 
Victory” 
Remarks: The interview ended on a very 
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pleasant note of understanding and humor. 
Reaching down into a drawer of his desk, 
Mr. C. brought up a tissue-wrapped object 
and with a twinkle and broad smile said, 
“I'd like to give you something which may 
help you in your endeavors.” It was a small 
bronze desk plate, a product of the firm, 
handsomely lettered, which read “Nothing 
will ever be attempted if all possible ob- 
jections must be first overcome.”—Dr. 
Johnson. 

About a week later two designers from 
this firm asked for reference aid on a com- 
pany problem. Both took out cards and have 
become regular borrowers. Many employees 
have also applied for new cards. 

3-11-42. Company arranged a stunning 
display at the branch on “The Evolution of 
Embossing’ and “The Evolution of an 
Etching,” another in the “Know Your Neigh- 
borhood Industries” series. 


Not only do these interviews provide 
an accurate, quick, and comparatively easy 
method for obtaining valuable informa- 
tion but they offer unexpected opportu- 
nities for correcting erroneous impressions 
concerning the library at a source where 
wrong beliefs might prove most disastrous. 
Several executives were under the impres- 
sion that fees were charged for special 
library services and one man, the person- 
nel director of a large and prosperous con- 
cern, who has been actively interested in 


better government in Chicago, asked if 
it is true that library employees are ex- 
pected to vote a certain way and are 
forced to support certain political issues. 
There have been many concrete results 
from these visits. In a number of in- 
stances applications for library cards on 
the part of executives and workmen could 
be traced to the visits. There has been 
an increased use of the telephone for refer- 
ence questions. The list of prospective 
exhibitors in the “Know Your Neighbor- 
hood Industries” is long enough to insure a 
new display every three weeks for the next 
While it is possible to esti- 
mate some concrete results, the continued 
increase in circulation of technical and 
business books cannot be directly attrib- 
uted to this phase of public relations work. 
Too many factors have entered the picture 
The na- 
tional defense program alone could be re- 
sponsible for this gain. But the contacts 
have established a very agreeable spirit of 
mutual cooperation between the indus- 
trialists and businessmen of the commu- 
nity and the library, and the library is 


six months. 


to draw any such conclusions. 


receiving friendly recognition as an institu- 
tion of character which functions in the 
public interest. 














AN THE REQUEST of the Wartime Com- 
mission, U.S. Office of Education, 
A.L.A. Headquarters has recently at- 
tempted to assemble information on the 
shortage of library personnel in the pro- 
fessional, subprofessional, and clerical serv- 
ices. Selected public libraries and college 
and university libraries were asked to sub- 
mit figures as definite as possible on present 
shortages and estimates of future short- 
ages, and library schools asked to report 
on the situation from their point of view. 

Turnover in staff in all libraries has to 
date affected the clerical and subprofes- 
sional services much more than the pro- 
fessional staff. The clerical and page 
services have suffered from constant turn- 
over owing chiefly to prevalent opportu- 
nities for employment in industry at wages 
much higher than libraries can afford to 
pay. 
libraries has also been seriously affected. 


The subprofessional service in some 


From all parts of the country now comes 
evidence that a shortage in professional li- 
brarians has begun and will undoubtedly 
increase. With each succeeding vacancy 
libraries are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to secure qualified candidates and in 
some public libraries under civil service 
the eligible lists are completely exhausted. 

Although few definite figures on short- 
ages could be reported by libraries, those 
received indicate that an estimated short- 
age of 1000 to 1200 professionally trained 
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Shortage of Librarians 


ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
Chief of the A.L.A. Department of Library Education and Personnel. 


librarians within the next year is not un- 
reasonable. The enrolment in library 
schools in the fall of 1941-42 showed a de- 
crease of 12 per cent. Applications for 
enrolment in 1942-43 are now coming in 
more slowly than usual, according to re- 
ports from most of the library schools. 
Since the decrease in enrolment for 1941- 
42 totalled approximately 250 librarians a 
conservative estimate of the loss for the 
two years is about five hundred librarians. 
Other 
shortage are the induction of men librari- 
ans into the armed forces, now increasing 
rapidly, and the employment of women 
librarians in camp libraries. 


conditions contributing to the 


It is expected 
that library service to the armed forces 
will be expanded through the establish- 
ment of libraries in new locations and the 
appointment of additional assistants in 
established libraries. If women are in- 
ducted into service a considerable number 
of women librarians may be expected to 
enlist for other than library service. 
Several library schools report that posi- 
tions, particularly those requiring little 
experience, greatly exceed the number of 
graduates available. Since the placement 
of library school graduates has been ap- 
proximately 100 per cent in the last few 
years no large reserve of trained librarians 
Salaries for many positions 
are extremely low in comparison with the 
qualifications specified. A scarcity of chil- 


now exists. 























SHORTAGE OF LIBRARIANS 


dren’s librarians, catalogers, and librari- 
ans qualified for special library work is 
mentioned by the directors of several li- 
brary schools. 


SEPARATION OF PROFESSIONAL AND 
NONPROFESSIONAL DUTIES 


As a means of offsetting a shortage of 
professional members of the staff, many of 
the libraries reporting have separated more 
strictly than in the past the professional 
from nonprofessional duties, thereby con- 
serving the time of professional librarians 
for professional service. Readjustment of 
work and the transfer of individual mem- 
bers of staff from one department to an- 
other to cover peak levels has become a 
usual procedure in many libraries. Re- 
calling former employees and other li- 
brarians now out of service has not as 
yet proved generally successful but sug- 
gests a source of trained personnel which 
may become important. 

Few library schools have as yet received 
unsolicited requests for refresher courses 
or other types of emergency training for 
professional librarians but many of them 
indicate a willingness to provide such pro- 
grams as may become necessary. Few have 
budgets sufficiently generous to cover the 
cost of new programs which might for the 
most part be unrelated to the regular 
curriculum. The enrolment of former li- 
brarians as well as new students in sum- 
mer sessions or in one or more courses in 
the regular year is advocated by several 
library school directors as preferable to 
special short courses. Adjustment of regu- 
lar courses individual needs 
rather than the establishment of new 
courses would apparently be possible in 
most of the library schools. 

In an effort to speed up the preparation 


to meet 


of students for all types of work, ac- 
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celerated schedules were adopted after 
January I in many institutions of higher 
education. The schedules of several li- 
brary schools have already been changed 
and in 1942-43 others will undoubtedly 
be affected. Special examination periods, 
vacations, and holidays have been reduced 
or omitted. Other time-gaps were 
shortened and commencement has been 
scheduled from one week to four weeks 
earlier. 

Measures requiring less financial out- 
lay than offering the whole curriculum in 
each session are in general being adopted. 
Among them is the lengthening of the 
summer session to twelve weeks, thus per- 
mitting the completion of the year’s cur- 
riculum in three summers, or to eight 
weeks for its completion in four summers 
instead of five. One third of the ac- 
credited library schools have for some time 
admitted students to begin the curriculum 
in the summer session as well as in the 
fall. Others are expected to adopt this 
policy. 


Courses REFLECT WARTIME 
CONDITIONS 


Courses in the library schools, particu- 
larly those in book selection and adminis- 
tration, are being changed to reflect 
wartime conditions. Greater emphasis has 
been placed on social problems, interna- 
tional problems, and the basis of the war; 
on library services in wartime and libraries 
in other countries, particularly in England 
and Latin America; on books and other 
materials especially adapted to wartime 
demands on libraries, documents, and spe- 
cial types of materials. Student projects 
include exhibits, bibliographies on subjects 
of current importance, and the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a library of war 
information. 
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Although applications for enrolment in 
1942-43 are being received more slowly by 
the library schools, the qualifications of 
applicants are encouragingly satisfactory. 
At a few schools applicants are better quali- 
‘ fied than last year and at the others appli- 
cants do not differ in qualifications from 
those in other years. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled for advanced study in 
1942-43 will undoubtedly be affected more 
drastically than the number for first-year 
study, repeating the record for 1941-42. 
The lack of scholarships, fellowships, or 
other forms of financial assistance is a dis- 
tinct handicap for students in graduate 
schools. 

Several library schools have initiated 
new recruiting efforts which place em- 
phasis upon maintaining or raising high 
qualifications rather than upon the enrol- 
ment of large numbers of students. The 


need to interpret librarianship to potential 
librarians is felt to be more necessary now 
than in t'mes when the financial rewards 
in other fields are less alluring to young 
people. 

Librarians will 
the over-all shortage of personnel that can 
be anticipated in all civilian activities. 


obviously share in 


The experience of British libraries suggests 
building up as fast as possible in the early 
stages of the war a reserve of qualified per- 
sonnel, particularly for the ‘professional 
service. All conditions reported by the li- 
braries and the library schools make it 
clear that recruiting capable young people 
for librarianship is now a critical major 
problem. Upon the librarians who receive 
professional education in the next two or 
three years will depend in large part the 
maintenance and development of library 
service in the postwar period. 


Staff Quality Underlies All Service 


The strength and progress of an institu- 
tion depends more on its personnel than 
on any other single factor. No library can 
improve its efficiency, its morale and its 
rank in public estimation unless its per- 
sonnel is constantly improving. There- 
fore, in the selection and appointment of 
Library employees, as well as in their 
promotion, each vacancy is filled only after 
attempting to find the most promising 
candidates and selecting the one who gives 
most promise of being better than the 


person who resigned. ‘The idea of pro- 
moting everyone from the bottom upward 
may be a simple method of personnel 
administration, but it places a premium on 
mediocrity rather than on _ exceptional 
abilities. It cannot result in improving 
service unless, when occasion arises, pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of 
exceptional persons wherever found. 
—Two Year Report of The Enoch 
Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, 1942 




















Libraries in Rio de Janeiro 


MARGARET J. BATES 


The technical assistant to Brazilian libraries, Rio de Janeiro, wrote this 
article at the request of the Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America. 


HE SITUATION OF LIBRARIES is often 
Ts esien to the North American 
librarian who projects American ideology 
and library organization into the Latin 
American scene. It is very difficult to 
fully realize the extent of the part played 
directly by the federal government in the 
establishment and maintenance of librar- 
ies. 

In Rio de Janeiro, for instance, the 
Anuario Estatistico of 1938 mentions 109 
federal government libraries in the federal 
district alone, yet, with a population of 
more than one and a half million, it has 
not one library comparable to the typical 
American public library. These govern- 
ment libraries receive their budgets and 
personnel directly from the federal gov- 
ernment. ‘The personnel is classified and 
appointed solely on the basis of civil serv- 
ice examinations for librarian and _ assis- 
tant librarian. The librarian is often 
hampered by cumbersome legislation and 
is unable to make the changes he may 
think fitting. This type of library or- 
ganization restricts the exercise of private 
initiative. 

Our library tradition is based on in- 
dividual initiative. The splendid work 
of the American Library Association is 
due to the voluntary activities of profes- 
sional and lay members and close coopera- 
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tion of official organizations. There is 
no Brazilian organization comparable to 
it, but since the organization of libraries 
is so entirely different it is quite logical 
that the closest approximation to the 
A.L.A. is a government agency, the 
D.A.S.P. (Departamento Administrativo 
do Servico Publico). Already the D.A.S.P. 
has taken over many of the attributes of 
a library association. The president of 
this relatively new arm of the Brazilian 
Dr. Luiz Simées Lopes, 
speaking on October 28 of last year said: 


government, 


The twenty-eight of October is especially 
pleasing to those who have taken part in 
the Brazilian administrative reforms. It 
was on this day in 1936 that the government 
passed the readjustment law which intro- 
duced the merit system into Brazil. This 
called for the initiation of a career system 
and the creation of a central organization 
which would be charged with the selection 
of personnel. 


It is in view of this reform that the 
D.A.S.P. has passed legislation for the 
training, selection, and promotion of li- 
brary personnel; for the appointment of 
a committee to build a Brazilian catalog- 
ing code; for the interchange of govern- 
personnel; for the creation of 
scholarships to send students to the United 
States; and for the general reorganization 
of libraries. 


ment 
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At the very beginning its division of 
organization and coordination was faced 
with a dearth of material regarding li- 
braries. Such fundamental questions as, 
How many libraries has the war depart- 
ment? How many volumes are contained 
‘in the library of the school of fine arts? 
had to be answered before any legislation 
could be considered to better the library 
situation. To accomplish this the divi- 
sion sent out to all federal libraries very 
detailed questionnaires for information. 
The note appended to this questionnaire 
explains very well the modern attitude 
assumed by the government in library 
matters: 


The library is also awakening more in- 
terest among us. The moment has arrived 
to abandon the old conception of the library 
as a deposit of books so that it can be 
transformed into an active center for educa- 
tion and research. . . the library of the 
D.A.S.P. and the George Alexander Library 
of Mackenzie College are living examples 
of how much can be accomplished by the 
library organized according to the norms of 
modern library science. It is for this pur- 
pose that the D.A.S.P. is endeavoring to 
reorganize the federal library system. .. . 
In order to realize this end this department 
must know the difficulties and the deficien- 
cies of each library. Actually we have very 
little - information. Only sixty-seven li- 
braries responded to the questionnaire or- 
ganized by the Instituto do Livro. 


Replies are still being received from 
the libraries in answer to this question- 
naire. 

TRAINING CLASSES 


The Personnel Training Department of 
the D.A.S.P., at present under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Mario de Brito who has 
recently returned to Brazil after study- 
ing personnel problems for two years in 
the United States, organizes special classes 
for the This 


training of librarians. 
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semester’s class which meets daily has 
eighty students, all graduates of the two- 
year library course of the National Library 
and many actually librarians in the govy- 
ernment service. The Brazilian student 
enters the library school of the National 
Library after graduation from high school. 
The first year’s course comprises: literary 
history as applied to bibliography, iconog- 
raphy, and cartography. The second 
year: bibliography, paleography, and dip- 
lomatics. These courses, very similar to 
those taught in European schools, are 
necessary for those students who are to 
work in the National Library which has 
a very rich collection of manuscripts, en- 
gravings, and rare books. Since the ma- 
jority of these students are to be employed 
ultimately in modern libraries, the 
D.A.S.P. found it necessary to institute 
courses where modern library technique 
also would be taught. The courses offered 
by the D.A.S.P. are: cataloging and classi- 
fication, bibliography and reference, and 
organization and administration. After 
pursuing these courses the student must 
take a civil service examination previous 
to appointment. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 


This program of personnel training 
calls for the exchange of students. The 
recent progress of librarianship in Brazil 
is due in part to the librarians who have 
studied in the United States and have 
introduced American technique into their 
country. Mrs. Cecilia Roxo Wagley, who 
studied last year at Columbia University 
is giving the course in bibliography and 
reference for the D.A.S.P. The course 
in organization and administration is 
At the 


head of the committee appointed to or- 


given by an American librarian. 


ganize the Brazilian cataloging code is 


























LIBRARIES IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


Mrs. Sylvia de Queiroz Grillo, one of the 
first students to study library methods in 
the United States. This committee has 
taken the codes used by many foreign coun- 
tries and from them all a selection is being 
made of the parts most pertinent to Bra- 
This code is being 
awaited anxiously in Brazil. It will 
create a much needed unity among the 


zilian libraries. 


catalogs of the Brazilian libraries. At 
present, Mrs. Lydia de Queiroz Sam- 
baquy, the librarian of the D.A.S.P., is 
studying at Columbia University School 
of Library Service. 

Many of the librarians and students 
with whom I have spoken here are united 
in one desire: to establish in Rio a public 
library similar to the American public 
library. 

The Instituto do Livro of the Ministry 
of Education is at present engaged in the 
study of this problem of the creation of 
active public libraries throughout Brazil, 
especially in rural areas. Practically noth- 
ing has been done in this field so that 
there is really nothing to start with. The 
instituto must break a vicious circle at 
all points at the same time. That accounts 
for the multiple and varied work of the 
instituto. It sends books to the already 
existing libraries and is at present con- 
sidering the possibilities of printing catalog 
cards to accompany these publications in 
order to change these deposits of books 


into active libraries. It acts as a publicity 


agent for the Brazilian book market by 
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working directly with authors and pub- 
lishers in an effort to solve the acute 
problems of book making and distribution, 
by organizing book exhibits and contests, 
by registering the libraries of Brazil, and 
by the publication of the national bibliog- 
raphy. Its Guia das Bibliotecas Bra- 
sileiras (Instituto do Livro, Rio, 1941) 
is the result of questionnaires sent to all 
parts of Brazil to register libraries. It has 
published recently a much needed national 
bibliography, Bibliografia Brasileira (In- 
stituto do Livro, Rio, 1941) which covers 
the years 1938-39. As a clearing house for 
the exchange of publications within and 
outside Brazil it supplements the work of 
the National Library. Many rare books 
of interest to popular culture have been 
re-edited under the auspices of the insti- 
tuto. 


CENTROsS Civicos 


The municipal government of Rio has 
recently established Centros 
roughly corresponding to our summer 
playgrounds, which contain a small col- 
lection of books for children and one or 
two librarians. 


Civicos, 


In many educational institutions studies 
are commencing in children’s reading in- 
terests and habits. These studies are very 
embryonic at present but if the enthusiasm 
and interest in library service continues 
it will not be long before Brazil reaches 
its goal of the biblioteca activa, the active 
library. 











Trustee Article 





The Trustee—The Library’s 
Cabinet Official 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


A trustee of the Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y., and pro- 
fessor in the department of political science, Queens College, Flushing, 
N.Y., wrote this article at the request of the Trustees Division. 


— ARE probably at least half as 
many ideas about the functions of the 
library trustee as there are trustees in the 
country. This essay is an attempt to out- 
line certain criteria which one trustee— 
of recent vintage—considers applicable to 
the job, from the point of view of public 
administration. 

The trustee is, in one sense, a member 
of the library’s cabinet. He, or she, with 
the board as a whole, is immediately re- 
sponsible for the policies and operations 
of one of the community’s most impor- 
True, his complete 
control of policy is limited by other and 
superior agencies of local government— 
the legislative and executive officials. Ex- 
cept in endowed library systems, they set 
all or most of the budget which, of course, 
goes a long way toward determining gen- 
Within these limits, 
however, the trustee is essentially in the 
position of the cabinet official in a parlia- 
mentary government. 


tant social services. 


eral library policy. 


What does such a position mean in the 
way of responsibility and function? How 
should the trustee view his function? 
Does such a concept of his office help us 
to clarify his rights as well as his duties? 
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In seeking to answer these questions, the 
trustee’s cabinet position will be viewed 
from two general standpoints: first, his re- 
lations with the community; second, his 
relations with the staff. 


THE TRUSTEE AND THE COMMUNITY 


Toward the community, the trustee has 
a two-way relationship. On the one hand, 
he must reflect community sentiment as to 
what (or whom) the library is for and 
how it should be run. On the other hand, 
he must interpret the library to the com- 
munity, must aid the community to ap- 
preciate the interests of the library, as 
people and as a community enterprise. 
The common denominator of his activity 
will be spelled out most directly in the 
budget figures from year to year and will 
result from the board’s synthesis of all the 
factors implicit in the local situation. 

In reflecting community sentiment, the 
trustee should be aware of the many silent 
groups in the total community opinion as 
well as of those which become vocal on li- 
brary policy. Most of the time, most of 
the people will have little or nothing posi- 
tive to say about their library. Often, too 
often, indeed, about all the trustee will 
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ever actually hear from his public will be 
complaint or negative criticism. In every 
community, nevertheless, there are (if the 
job is being done honestly and efficiently) 
many sources of support for progressive li- 
brary policy. These sources can be tapped, 
if the need arises—for various purposes. 
Detached appraisal of complaints, counter- 
opinions on negative criticisms, public sup- 
port by those whose opinions on public 
questions count, can be mobilized in every 
community. If the trustee is on his job 
no library need ever be friendless in the 
community. 

This is not, of course, to say that com- 
plaint and negative criticism is never justi- 
fied, that it should always be countered. 
Minor personal complaints about service 
or the availability of particular books de- 
serve attention; they can usually—and 
should—be met at the staff level. It is 
with the area of long-range library policy 
or of civil liberties (freedom to read 
opinion and fact within the limits of de- 
cency) that the trustee should be primarily 
concerned. Here, after sifting and weigh- 
ing, it is his duty to put into effect what he 
and his colleagues appraise as legitimate 
requests from the public the library is in- 
tended to serve. If its function as a com- 
munity social service is made the criterion 
of appraisal, the library’s policy and opera- 
tion may well be improved by the trustee’s 
sensitivity to popular opinion. 


INTERPRETING LIBRARY TO PUBLIC 


This is only half the story of the trus- 
tee’s relations with the community. The 
other half involves his responsibility to in- 
terpret the library to the public. What is 
he interpreting and how can he do it most 
effectively ? 

A community library is two things— 


people and books. ‘The staff can make or 


break a library from the point of view of 
the community. No matter how good the 
book collection, a staff which does not 
make people like to come to the library 
will kill off reading-interest except among 
the hardiest perennials. A staff which 
gives the public a “come-on-in, there’s-fun- 
to-be-had-for-the-asking” service can make 
even an inadequate book stock push per 
capita statistics to new highs. ‘The trustee 
has a responsibility to his community to 
see that the people in the library (the 
staff) make reading attractive to all the 
people in the village or the city. 

Much of the responsibility must inevita- 
bly be carried by the staff. All its mem- 
bers, from the director to the clerk, need 
to be aware of the part they can—and 
should—play in interpreting the library 
to the community. Unless they are, the 
board’s job in public relations will be the 
more difficult, perhaps impossible. Here 
is the first point of contact which it has 
with the public. Cordial understanding 
and appreciation will almost automatically 
result from friendly and efficient staff serv- 
ice to library users. The trustee’s first 
business is to insure the kind of staff which 
will make the public feel at home. 

Beyond this, there is a direct responsi- 
bility for developing an active public rela- 
tions program for the library. Publicity 
is not enough. Effective library public 
relations reaches out to the home, the 
school, the social club, the labor union, the 
shop, the office, the hospital, the firehouse, 
and police station. Again, part of the re- 
sponsibility rests with the staff. Direct 
services to many of these groups are 
normally provided in large library sys- 
tems. Some further services can always 
be devised with imagination and initiative. 
Response to calls for talks, for special 
reading lists, for temporary group book 
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loans, or for any other reasonable request 
will repay the library in public support 
when it may be most needed. These “ex- 
tra” services (if they are extra) are the 
stuff of the social service for which li- 
braries exist. Within the limits of staff 
capacity, they are the best kind of public 
relations. 

There is a limit, however, to the extra 
duties which the board can expect a staff 
to undertake. In many of these direct 
community services, the alert and inter- 
ested trustee can participate, especially by 
radio and club talks. To bring the library 
still more widely to the community, the 
board can also develop a long-range public 
relations program. 


‘TRUSTEE-STAFF COMMITTEE 


Here, too, staff opinion will prove valu- 
able. A joint trustee-staff committee on 
developing a public relations program can 
do much to stimulate an effective program 
—cooperatively. Local groups to which 
the library does or can render service can 
be enlisted. The local press and radio can 
be of great potential aid. Whatever “out- 
reach,” indeed, the library staff and trus- 
tees can develop in the community will 
help to create a positive and cordial com- 
munity response to the library’s needs 
and program—when budget time comes 
around. 

Books are the other 
public library. A book collection must be 
designed to serve the varied needs of the 


“ce 


resource” of the 


community. Between newspapers and 
magazines and specialized research there 
lies a wide domain of public interest in 
reading. Is it too much to expect that the 
trustees consider with the staff how to 
develop better reading interest in the com- 
munity? Cannot the library stimulate 
that interest through its long-range book- 


buying program and through making that 
kind of reading attractive? Here the 
readers’ advisory service can do much. 
Attractive publicity—within the library 
and in the community—about how the li- 
brary can serve as the people’s college can 
swing popular interest from the ephemeral 
to the staple in reading. 

Such a program of expanding commu- 
nity service by the library represents pos- 
sible budget increases, not necessarily or 
always slight. Like other community social 
services, the library budget tends, in times 
like the present, to be squeezed even drier 
than in normal times. Physical improve- 
ments have a dramatic value to govern- 
ment officers and to the public. Budget 
policy is all too easily directed toward 
the dramatic rather than the intangibles 
of community improvement which most of 
the social services are designed to promote. 

If the library has made itself a force in 
community life, if the services it renders 
touch, the real interests of the people, their 
support can be mobilized. ‘The library’s 
legitimate needs in carrying out its serv- 
ice program can be so interpreted as to win 
at least partial approval from the budget 
authorities. If the people care—because 
they find that the library gives them the 
things they cherish—they can make their 
interest heard at city hall. 

Here the trustee has an important role 
to play. If he has helped to develop and 
to interpret the library program with and 
to the people, he can expect their support at 
budget time. If the job has been well 
done, he can rightly ask the community to 
make its will effective in governmental 
policy. His function in interpreting the 
library to the community can thus be given 
meaning and result. 

The trustee’s second major function con- 
cerns his relations with the staff. Here 
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THE LIBRARY’S CABINET OFFICIAL 


his cabinet position is thrown into even 
sharper relief. Just as the head of a 
government department must establish a 
working relationship with his staff as to 
their respective responsibilities and activi- 
ties, so must the library trustee. What are 
some of the considerations which condition 
the effectiveness of trustee-staff relations? 

The cabinet official has several alterna- 
tives. He can try to boss his department, 
participate in the details of administration 
even far down the line of hierarchical con- 
He may take the opposite line and 
leave even the larger questions of depart- 
mental and general policy as well as of 
administrative detail to his staff. The first 
type of action will almost inevitably make 
him unpopular with the staff. Their in- 
security and frustration can be turned 
against him-—-to the point where he is 
swamped in detail beyond his competence 
to understand or control. Thus, the staff 
can bring him to his knees. The second 
kind of inaction may result in popularity 
(because of enhanced staff control of 
policy) but it is not likely to produce 
effective departmental procedures or pro- 
grams. 

There is a third possibility. The cabi- 
net official can place his lay experience 
at the disposal of the responsible per- 
manent staff heads. He can exercise both 
a necessary brake on staff independence 
(not always a positive but too often a 
negative factor in administration) and a 
no less essential initiative in administra- 
tive activity. If the head of the depart- 
ment applies his experience and makes 
clear his will for results in cooperation 


trol. 


with the chiefs of his permanent service, 
his influence can filter down through the 
entire personnel. He can give to staff 
action the energy of a fresh viewpoint 


and the confidence of mutual purpose in 
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the library as a common enterprise. 

The most effective library trustee will 
follow the third alternative in his rela- 
tions with the staff. There are, of course, 
many details which will vary from one 
library system to another. In general, 
however, the trustee’s function is to lend 
what advice he can to the director of his 
library as well as to give free scope to 
the director’s capacity for imaginative 
definition of policy and effective direction 
of the staff. Unless that working relation- 
ship can be established between the direc- 
tor and the trustees—unless, in short, there 
is cabinet confidence in administrative 
leadership—the library will not operate to 
its full service-capacity. 


VALUE OF OUTSIDE EXPERIENCE 


This is not to say that the trustee should 
not appraise staff proposals or, at times, 
give new directions to staff activity. That, 
in the last analysis, is why lay officials are 
placed in control of many technical public 
services. It is to bring to these services 
the values of outside experience, broad 
perspective on objectives, and ability, if 
necessary, to cut through traditional pro- 
cedures and attitudes that we use the lay- 
man in government. ‘These reasons are 
not less persuasive with respect to the 
library than to any other function. 

It would be interesting to trace through 
some of the interstitial aspects of the gen- 
eralizations suggested here. Their analy- 
sis would form the basis of much valuable 
give-and-take, much mutual clarification 
of ideas and, perhaps, of practices. A series 
of case studies might well be developed out 
of the concrete situations which are the 
stuff of the questions raised here. Would 
it not be useful—to both staff and trustees 
—to further such a discussion through 
these pages? 











Gourmet and Gourmand—Both Will 
Be Happy in Milwaukee 


ANITA GLIENKE 


Miss Glienke is librarian of the Milwaukee Gas Light Company and a 
member of the local Publicity Subcommittee for the Milwaukee Conference. 


URING the first busy days of the 

A.L.A. conference when old and 
new friends and acquaintances are eager 
to exchange ideas you will often hear the 
question, ‘““Where shall we eat?” 

In Milwaukee, the Tea Shop is just 
the place for a quiet chat during luncheon 
or tea and it is known as a veritable mecca 
for travelers. May we suggest a salad 
and toasted English muffins? 

The Woman’s Exchange opened with 
three small tables in the year 1882 and 
today it continues to serve attractive and 
well-balanced meals in its two dining 
rooms. “The Men’s Grill is especially 
popular at lunch time. 

Vegetarian food that is ambrosial is 
served in a charming Williamsburg set- 
ting at Ambrosia House. Cafeteria en- 
thusiasts will delight in the Pine Room at 
the Y.W.C.A. 

Does the thought of a mound of Italian 
spaghetti covered with a rich basil-flavored 
sauce tickle your palate? If it does, you 
will find it in the little “hole-in-the-wall” 
restaurant of Joe Dimiceli. 

For a more leisurely meal dine in the 
English Tavern at the Pfister, which is 
well known to lovers of fine food. The 
tantalizing fragrance of a curry recalls 
the legends of the early spice trade in the 
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Far East. The onion soup, baba au rhum, 
and crepes Suzette bring poignant mem- 
ories of France. 4 picius de re Coquinaria, 
the world’s oldest cookbook, has been 
translated into English by Joseph Dommer 
Vehling, a food archeologist of interna- 
tional renown and now catering manager 
at the Pfister. 

Although far from salt water, “Eugene” 
serves sea foods which are flown from the 
east, west, and south coasts, as well as 
fresh water fish from the Great Lake. 
Will you try the pompano, Pacific coast 
crab, planked whitefish, or oysters served 
with only a drop or two of lemon and a 
few flakes of freshly ground pepper? 

Typical German food is found in sev- 
eral excellent restaurants and on a warm 
summer evening the little garden adjoining 
the café of John Ernst is inviting. Ma- 
der’s Restaurant serves unusual German 
dishes from Speckbraten with dumplings 
to Apfel Pfannkuchen. 

To those who wish to experience a 
real taste thrill in flavor and texture we 
suggest the newly opened Hop Sham or 
the tiny Yet Sham. Chicken with Chi- 
nese sweet peas, black mushrooms, sweet 
and sour pork, and Jowl Won Ton are 
only a few of the specialties. 

No visit to Milwaukee is complete 

















POST-CONFERENCE TRIPS 


until one has seen the lake shore and 
watched the many boats enter the harbor. 
A dinner served in the open court at the 
White Manor at the tip of Juneau Park 
on the lake is an ideal way to spend a 
summer evening. 

Collectors of fine china will revel in 
the treasures displayed in the distinc- 
tively lighted dining room at the China 
Cupboard. There, too, one can enjoy the 
ever changing beauty of Lake Michigan. 

What could be more exciting than a 
fishing party on a troller with an ex- 
perienced skipper? A trout dinner is 
served on board or a full course sea food 
dinner may be had at Smith’s Fish Shanty 
at Port Washington, not far from Mil- 
waukee. 

Near 


beauty 


Holy 


spots 


Hill, one of the many 
outside Milwaukee, one 
finds The Fox and Hounds in a forest 
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retreat. It is an outstanding example of 
early American architecture and is famous 
for its steaks and chicken dinners. 

Would you like to visit a home which 
was occupied by Cornish miners a century 
ago? Then go to Pendarvis House on 
Shakerag Street in Mineral Point. A real 
Cornish dinner with Cornish pasties and 
saffron cake is served, but reservations 
must be made. 

In New Glarus one hears tales of the 
early Swiss pioneers who brought grass 
from Switzerland for their herds of cat- 
tle, and that, they explain, is one reason 
why Wisconsin Swiss cheese has that 
delicious and distinctive flavor. 

If this has not whetted your appetite 
there are many other eating places 
throughout Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
about which we are eager to tell you 
when we see you in June. 


Post-Conference Trips 


Some suggestions from the Milwaukee local committees are given below. 


Wisconsin Dells. 

Mount Horeb, Wis. 

Door County, Wis. 

Northern Wisconsin. 

An eleven-hour cruise Lake 
Michigan and return on the S.S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper. Price $3 for round trip. 

The S.S. Milwaukee Clipper was con- 
structed and placed in service in June 
1941. It is snowy-white, superbly stream- 
lined, gloriously new and different from 
stem to stern. 


across 


It is ultra-modern, com- 
plete in every detail, has two spacious 
lounges, a sports and game deck, large 
ballroom, floor for dancing, a movie room, 


children’s playroom, a soda bowl, and a 
dining room that will seat comfortably 
two hundred persons. The ship itself 
accommodates nine hundred passengers. 

Five- and seven-day cruises to Isle 


Royale, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
Marie. A week’s cruise on five Great 
Lakes. Boats will take on passengers at 


Milwaukee, instead of at Chicago, if there 
are enough going before July 1. After 
July 1 it will be necessary to start from 
Chicago. 

For those who travel by auto nothing 
could be more delightful than a 250-mile 
trip of scenic shoreline through Door 
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County, the Cape Cod of the Middle 
West, along Green Bay and Lake Michi- 
gan. Some of the high spots along the 
way are Sturgeon Bay, Bailey’s Harbor, 
Egg Harbor, Fish Creek, Peninsula State 
Park, Ephraim, Sister Bay, Gill’s Rock, 
and Washington Island. ‘The largest 
cherry orchards in the world are near 
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Sturgeon Bay. ‘There are forty-four sum- 
mer hotels and several private summer 
camps. 

There are any number of delightful re- 
sorts in northern Wisconsin, our Land 
O’Lakes. A vacation spent in the north 
woods of Wisconsin among the pines will 
never be forgotten. 


Entertainment at the Milwaukee 


Conference 


The local Entertainment Committee announces the plans for each day of 


the Milwaukee Conference for the enjoyment of conference-goers. 


Monday, June 22 


Reception after the First General Ses- 
sion at the Auditorium. 


of the halls. 


Dancing in one 


Tuesday, June 23 


Tour through Milwaukee breweries. 
Wednesday, June 24 


Afternoon trip to Carroll College Li- 
brary, Waukesha, where tea will be served. 
Eighteen miles from Milwaukee. 

Evening—Folk dancing followed by 
square dancing at the Auditorium. Play 


presented by the Port Washington Players. 


Thursday June 25 


Boat trip on S.S. Milwaukee Clipper. 
If there are five hundred reservations trip 
will cost one dollar per person for three 
hours. 

Trip to some of the branch libraries, 
ending with refreshments at South Side 
Branch. 


Evening—Square dancing at the Audi- 





torium, stunts, and other amusements. 


Friday, June 26 
Tour through breweries. 
Evening—Square dancing at Audito- 
rium, stunts, etc. 





ee 





Public Library Service in the 


United States, 1941 


JOHN C. SETTELMAYER 


The statistics contained in the following tables are summaries by states of 


data which are to be presented in more detailed tables and maps in the 
first part of a doctoral dissertation, now in progress at the Graduate 


Library School of the University of Chicago, on the character- 


istics of the areas in the United States without public 


library service. 


HE SIXTEENTH (1940) CENSUS of 
oe a population of the United States 
offers librarians an opportunity to study 
anew the problem of library extension in 
this country. What is the status of library 
development in the United States? is the 
question on which the following statistics 
attempt to throw some light. 

The figures presented in the accompany- 
ing tables differ from those compiled by the 
A.L.A. in 1926,? 1934,? and 1938 on 
three important points: the base for the 
population figures, the kind of libraries 
included, and last, but perhaps most im- 
portant, the method of securing and treat- 
ing the data—all of which should be kept 
in mind when these results are compared 
with those for the past years. In the col- 
lection and preparation of these data, the 
writer has received helpful assistance from 
Julia Wright Merrill and William H. 
Clift, who were responsible for the A.L.A. 
counts; the League of Library Commis- 

1A.L.A. Committee on Library Extension. Library 
Extension; A Study of Public Library Conditions 
and'Needs. A.L.A., 1926. 

2“Contrasts in Library Service.” 
29:249-55, May 1935. 


3“Public Library 
33:515, July 19309. 


A.L.A. Bulletin 


Statistics.” A.L.A. Bulletin 


sions; and the librarians of the state li- 
brary agencies and library 
leaders in the states without functioning 


extension 


extension agencies. 

The populations of the political units, 
i.e. counties, cities, boroughs, towns, and 
villages, listed in the First Series Popula- 
tion Bulletins of the Sixteenth Census, 
were the bases for this count of the people 
with and without public library service.‘ 
detailed statistics on Negro 
library service in the South are available 
in Mrs. Gleason’s study,® and no distinc- 
tion is made here. 


Recent 


To insure uniformity and for purposes 
of comparison with previous tabulations, 
a public library is defined as a permanent 
library that gives general, free® public serv- 
ice, supported by local taxes, appropria- 
tions, or in a few instances, by private gifts 


4 Population figures for unincorporated places were 
taken from Rand McNally Commercial Atlas, 1940 
edition. For school district libraries the figures of 
the population served which were furnished by the 
state library extension agencies were used. 

5 Gleason, Eliza Atkins. The Southern Negro and 
the Public Library. University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 

6 Libraries charging an annual fee of $.33 or less 
are considered free public libraries. This follows the 
office practice of the Library Service Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education which considers as free 
public libraries those libraries which charge a fee of 
$: for three years. 
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and endowments, from which books can be 
borrowed by both children and adults. 
Public library service is provided by 
municipal, school district, 
county, and regional libraries, and by con- 
tractual arrangements with libraries in 
neighboring communities. In places 
where there are no public libraries, school, 


association, 


college, and university libraries may pro- 
vide public service to the nonschool resi- 
dents of their communities. The people 
of such places are counted served if the 
communities make appropriations to the 
libraries of the educational institutions for 
this service.’ 

County libraries, regardless of-their ex- 
penditures,® are considered to serve the 
whole county, other than those places 
served by local public libraries. In the 
A.L.A. tabulations, county libraries were 
considered to serve the whole county only 
if their expenditures were $1000 or more; 
county libraries expending less than this 
amount were credited with serving only 
the local unit, usually the county seat. 

The people served by W.P.A. libraries, 
with the exception of those libraries estab- 
lished specifically for demonstration pur- 
poses for a limited time, are here credited 
with service but were not included in the 
1939 A.L.A. count. The inclusion of 
these libraries accounts for the surprisingly 
large number of people with public library 
service in some states, for example, in 
Kentucky and Mississippi. In these two 
states and in others following a similar 
policy, the unit of service of the W.P.A. 
libraries is the county, while in others it is 

TIt should be noted that this tabulation includes 
ony. the eos ra es bef Sa =. 
braries. People receiving public library service 
Siedar Wh aueiiicaien aommotiion tr to icheal os 
academic libraries, unless the communities pay for the 
i ety ER fA 


expenditures or income. In the cases where both 
figures were available, expenditures were preferred. 
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the local community, and in still others the 
unit of service is either the local com- 
munity or the county. 

In addition to presenting the number of 
people with public library service, the 
population served is classified on the basis 
of the expenditures of the libraries serving 
them. It is important to note that the 
classifications used were adopted to show 
the existing variations in the service avail- 
able to the residents of different localities 
and are not suggested as minimum stand- 
ards. The classification is into two groups: 
the population served by libraries with ex- 
penditures of less than $1000 and that 
served by libraries with expenditures of 
$1000 or more. To show further varia- 
tions in the service available, each of these 
two groups was broken down into three 
subgroups on the basis of the per capita 
library expenditures. Altogether six 
classes of service were used. “The popula- 
tion served by nondemonstration W.P.A. 
libraries was classified on the basis of the 
amount of money received from local 
sources, which places these people, in the 
majority of cases, in the lowest class of 
service, i.e., less than $1000 and less than 
$.10 per capita. 

Every effort was made to make this 
tabulation as complete as possible. The 
most recent statistics on the public libraries 
in the individual states were secured from 
the directors of the state library extension 
agencies or, in the states without this 
agency, from interested librarians who col- 
lected the data. Information on the public 
libraries in five states was secured through 
questionnaires sent to the individual public 
libraries. ‘The record of the number of 
people with and without public library 
service in each state was revised by the 
state library extension agencies in Novem- 
ber 1941. 
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Simplifying Descriptive Cataloging 


at the Library of Congress 


LUCILE M. MORSCH and 


HERMAN H. HENKLE 


The chief of the Descriptive Cataloging Division, and the director of the 
Processing Department, of the Library of Congress wrote this 
article at the request of a committee of the Division of 


Cataloging and 


URING THE LAST TWO YEARS there 
has been discussion in library circles 
throughout the country on whether de- 
scriptive cataloging procedures in use at 
the Library of Congress are too elaborate. 
The discussions have been prompted by 
the publication of the new preliminary 
American edition of the 4.L.4. Catalog 
Rules and by the reorganization of the 
cataloging divisions of the Library of Con- 
gress. The practices of the national li- 
brary are widely accepted as standard 
because of the extensive use of its printed 
cards. This fact has led to the formula- 
tion of rules of descriptive cataloging for 
the new edition of the A.L.A. rules which 
are in general based on the practices of 
the Library of Congress, even though the 
latter are considerably more elaborate in 
respect to imprint, collation, and notes 
than the practices followed by most li- 
braries. Consequently many librarians 
have been considering the adequacy of 
their cataloging details. At the same time 
the Library of Congress is challenging its 
own present policies with an eye to simpli- 
fication. 
There are two types of cataloging de- 
tails which should be considered for sim- 
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Classification. 


includes those details 
which are found to be too costly; the 
other includes those unduly complicated 
details which should be eliminated to make 
card catalogs more intelligible to readers. 
The decision has been made at the Library 
of Congress that no major revisions will 
be inaugurated in its cataloging procedures 
until systematic study of these two prob- 
lems has been carried out. 


plification: one 


Even after the unit costs of giving cer- 
tain information are known, it will be 
necessary to know the value of that in- 
formation before any conclusions in re- 
gard to its 
reached. 


relative costliness can be 


When conclusions have been reached 
which make possible the revision and pub- 
lication of the Library of Congress rules 
for descriptive cataloging they will be 
made available to other libraries. It has 
been demonstrated that there is need also 
for a style manual of the library branch 
of the Government Printing Office which 
prints the Library of Congress catalog 
cards. Such a manual is already in prep- 
aration and it is planned to complete it in 
cooperation with the style manual of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division. 

















Children in a Democracy 


Cooperation between librarian and social worker is stressed in this article by 
Arthur C. K. Hallock and Beatrice 8. Stone, of the Massachusetts 
Child Council. It is sponsored by the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 


Pyeng should be encouraged early 
in the educational process to turn to 
books and libraries for information and for 
pleasure. Adaptation of library programs to 
children and youth is one of the significant 
developments in the library field and is oc- 
curring through improvement in school li- 
braries and through the _ initiation of 
specialized services in public libraries.° 

This is a quotation from the recent 
report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. A section on 
“Library Service for Children and Youth” 
is a significant part of that report which 
deals with the needs of the “whole child.” 
Educational and leisure time activities re- 
ceive emphasis together with health and 
social service needs. 

During the past thirty years there have 
been four nationwide milestones in the 
promotion of child welfare, the White 
House Conferences. The conferences have 
been held at ten-year intervals: the first 
was called by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1909; the second, by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1919; the third, by Herbert Hoover 
in 1929; and the most recent, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1939. At each of these 
conferences the leading people of the coun- 
try in the field of child welfare have been 
called together in Washington to examine 
the needs in their respective fields and 
to make recommendations to meet the 


needs. Each White House Conference 
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has resulted in substantial and _ specific 
accomplishment for children. 

As a result of the conference of 1909, 
the formation of the Children’s Bureau 
within the United States Department of 
Labor was brought about. The confer- 
ence of 1919 formulated minimum stand- 
ards for children entering employment, 





————ee 


for maternal and child welfare, and for | 


the protection of children needing special | 


The findings and recommendations 
of the studies made under the direction 
of the conference of 1929 resulted in a 
four-foot book shelf of factual informa- 
about children their needs. 
These volumes, because of the widespread 
public interest in them, are probably well 


care. 


tion and 


sae 


known to librarians and available on the | 


shelves of the public libraries throughout 
the country. 

The theme of the most recent White 
House Conference was “Children in a 
Democracy.” The follow-up program of 
this conference envisions community ac- 


tion in the various fields which it has | 


surveyed: social services for children, ma- 
ternal and child health, child labor, educa- 
tion, mental health, libraries, leisure time 
activities. Unlike the previous conference 
for which large grants of money were 
available for original research, the present 
conference was conducted at a minimum 


of expenditure and is depending almost 
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entirely upon the cooperation of the people 
“back home” for the fulfillment of its 
recommendations. 

To stimulate the development of state 
follow-up programs, the National Citizens’ 
Committee was organized at the close of 
the conference sessions in Washington. In 
this way, the obligation for local follow-up 
was left to each of the forty-eight states, 
under the stimulation and coordination 
of the National Citizens’ Committee. 
The American Library Association is one 
of the many national organizations co- 
operating with the committee. 

In Massachusetts, the obligation for the 
follow-up of White House Conference ac- 
tivities was placed at the door of the 
Massachusetts Child Council, a privately 
supported agency which has been in exist- 
ence for many years for the promotion 
of child welfare. Representatives of the 
public departments and private agencies 
whose work affects children, as well as 
delegates from service organizations, con- 
stitute the membership of the council. 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall, at the sug- 
gestion of workers in the field, named the 
Child Council as the official agency to 
apply to Massachusetts the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference. At 
the same time, the Governor named four 
state departments, public welfare, public 
health, mental health, and education as 
cooperating agencies with the Child Coun- 
cil in its assumption of responsibilities for 
White House Conference follow-up. 


EXPERTS COOPERATE 


A large public meeting at the State 
House in Boston served to arouse a state- 
wide and immediate interest in the White 
House Conference and its objectives for 
child welfare. Following this initial 
arousal of interest and on the strength of 
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the spirit of cooperation demonstrated, ten 
groups of Massachusetts experts in each 
of as many fields of child welfare were 
chosen. Topical committees, among them 
our Committee on Library Service for 
Children, were formed to outline the most 
pressing needs of children as they saw 
them in their work. In this Way an 
evaluation of the existing services for 
children in Massachusetts was arrived at, 
using the White House Conference stand- 
ards as a yardstick. 


Work oF ExisTING AGENCIES 


It was soon evident from the com- 
mittees’ discussions that the attainment of 
any objectives that might be desirable 
would be predicated upon a more wide- 
spread public understanding of the work 
of existing agencies, both public and pri- 
vate, as they affect children. It was then 
deliberately decided to emphasize the ser- 
vices of the various departments of the 
state government as it is their activities 
which directly or indirectly affect a very 
large group of the children in the com- 
monwealth. 

Following the pattern of organization 
used in all of our topical committees, to 
secure representatives from the state de- 
partments as chairmen, the chairman of 
our Committee on Library Service for 
Children is Catharine M. Yerxa, general 
secretary of the division of public li- 
braries in the state department of educa- 
tion. The other members of the com- 
mittee are children’s librarians of the 
public libraries, school librarians, and two 
staff members of the Child Council to rep- 
resent social work. Under the leadership 
of Miss Yerxa, the committee energetical- 
ly examined its field and formulated rec- 
ommendations applicable to the library 
situation in Massachusetts. 
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Before very long in the discussions of 
the committee it was apparent that there 
is generally too wide a gulf between the 
day-by-day functions of librarians and the 
everyday activities of social workers. In 
fact, an examination of the situation re- 
vealed that social workers and librarians 
unknowingly often are pulling in opposite 
directions when they might be working 
in a cooperative and mutually beneficial 
relationship. In the broad sense of the 
term, the library is certainly a social agency 
and an important resource in the com- 
munity. This conception of the library 
led to a consideration of the places where 
social workers and librarians have a com- 
mon interest. 


On PROBATION OR PAROLE 


For example, in the case of a boy or 
girl on probation or on parole, encourage- 
ment to use the library is a constructive 
and practical measure. It is recognized 
that in many instances, however, the boy or 
girl who has been known to the court 
may prove to be somewhat bothersome in 
the library and an easy solution of the 
difficulty offers itself in denying the bother- 
some child the use of the library. But 
is this a constructive solution? Is the 
library in this way fulfilling its obliga- 
tion to the community? Social workers 
feel that in encouraging difficult children 
to use the libraries they are offering a 
real challenge to the librarians. And, in 
many communities, the librarians have ac- 
cepted this challenge. It is the social 
worker’s obligation to consult with the 
librarian when a child who has been a 
problem in the community and may be a 
problem in the library is encouraged to 
use the library. 

Another point of common interest and 
related to the above discussion is the need 


for good books and trained librarians jp 
the institutions for children, particularly 
in the training schools for delinquents, 
This is a real need in Massachusetts. 

Still another distinct service which the 
librarian can offer the social worker js 
expert assistance in the selection of books 
for the libraries of such agencies as the 
settlement house, the boys’ club, the girls’ 
club, and the juvenile court. 

The development of the public library 
as a community center was discussed by 


the committee, particularly the use of | 


rooms in the library for informal meet- 
ings of young people and club groups. 
One librarian described a comfortable, 
informal browsing room which her com- 
munity has made available in the library 


where young people may gather and chat } 
with one another. Other suggestions were | 


the use of the library for mothers’ club 
meetings and for well-child conferences. 

The preschool child and its needs of- 
fered another point of interest for the com- 
mittee’s discussions. The parents’ book- 
shelf in public or school library was a 








concrete suggestion in this field which is 


particularly close to social workers because 


of its parent education aspects. The pro- | 


vision of suitable illustrated books for the 


preschool child was another important | 


consideration. 


INCLUSION OF LIBRARY 


The committee strongly recommended 
the inclusion of the library in the local 
council of social agencies wherever such a 
coordination of agencies is in existence. 
Such a relationship would be of mutual 
benefit to librarians and social workers and 
provide each group with recognition of 
and insight into problems of common 
concern. 

In the library field itself the committee 





























CHILDREN IN 


was definite in its statement of the need 
for the further development of children’s 
rooms within the public libraries, with 
trained children’s librarians. Another 
definite need expressed is for adequately 
supplied and staffed school libraries. 


Pusiic Services ON LocaL LEVEL 


It should be pointed out here that 
public services in Massachusetts have de- 
veloped on a local level. The question of 
change and improvement in local services 
in Massachusetts, therefore, resolves itself 
into persuading each city and town to 
accept the suggestions of the state depart- 
ment. In some instances, such changes are 
encouraged by the offer of state reimburse- 
ment in part. 

The division of public libraries exists 
to advise and help the independent li- 
braries in any problem with which they 
may wish assistance. ‘The initiative usual- 
ly must come from the city or town itself 
in order to be effective in result. 

With these considerations of our form 
of state and local governmental control 
in mind, the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the best way to promote in- 
creased library service for children would 
be to secure the addition to the staff of 
the division of public libraries of a work- 
er whose sole duty would be to stimulate 
the growth of children’s library services 
throughout the state, including the de- 
velopment of school libraries. This in- 
volves convincing the state legislature of 
the wisdom of such an addition and the 
securing of their approval for the necessary 
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increase in appropriation for this service. 
The Child Council, 
through an active public education pro- 
gram, will assist in this legislative objec- 
tive which has the support of the organized 
group of children’s librarians in Massachu- 
setts, the Round Table of Children’s 


Librarians. 


Massachusetts 


STATE CONFERENCE 

At the meeting of the State Conference 
of Social Work last November, which 
was attended by more than one thousand 
included a 
colored film of the bookmobile project of 
the division of public libraries, together 
with a running commentary by Miss 
Yerxa. Thus, the social workers in con- 


social workers, one session 


ference assembled were given an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the 
services of the library. In February the 
librarians returned the courtesy by pro- 
viding an entire session for a panel dis- 
cussion of how libraries and social agencies 
can coordinate their work for children 
as a leading feature of the winter meeting 
of the Massachusetts Library Association. 

The library has an important role to 
play in fostering the cultural development 
of children in a democracy which becomes 
even more significant in time of war. 
“During the past year,” the New York 
Times noted recently, “stories and bio- 
graphies with American backgrounds have 
become increasingly popular with chil- 
dren.” This commentary alone presents 
a challenge for the development of library 
service for children in every community. 








LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


To Win the War and Win the Peace 


“Children in Wartime” 


THE CHILDREN’s BurREAU of the U.S. 
Department of Labor broadcasts a weekly 
program called “Children in Wartime.” 
In the present series George S. Stevenson, 
medical director of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene and a well-known 
psychiatrist, discusses specific problems of 
children’s behavior. Libraries that wish 
to receive copies of the scripts may do so 
by writing to the Children’s Bureau for 
them. The scripts will be helpful in 
answering the many requests of study 
groups and individuals for information on 
children’s problems caused by conditions 
growing out of the war. 

Scripts for a previous series also called 
“Children in Wartime” presenting dis- 
cussions by experts are still available on 
request. 


Library School for Latin America 


SUMMER couRSsES for librarians will 
be given July 6 through August 15 at the 
National Library of Colombia, South 
America, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Colombian Ministry of Education 
and the A.L.A. Daniel Samper Ortega, 
president of the Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, has been appointed liaison officer. 
Codirectors will be Enrique Uribe White, 
librarian of the National Library of Co- 
lombia, Bogota, and Rudolph H. Gjels- 
ness, chairman of the Department of 
Library Science, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. The directors, Sarita Robin- 
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son, superintendent of the Catalog De. 
partment, State University of Iowa Li. 
braries, Iowa City; Manuel Sanchez, 
Fellow of the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington, D.C.; and Manuel José Forero, | 


chief of the Cataloging Department, Na- 
tional Library of Colombia, Bogota, will 
teach courses designed to give librarians 
in service in Latin American libraries 
an introduction to the service and meth- 
ods of libraries in the United States. 


The courses will be open to members | 


of libraries in Colombia, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela, Cuba, and countries in Central 
America. Funds for the project were 
furnished by the Rockefeller Foundation. 








A Study of Library War Services 


Emity MiILier DANTON, former chief 
of the A.L.A. Publishing Department, is 


making a field study of library war serv- | 
ices for the A.L.A. Mrs. Danton began | 


the study on May 1. She will prepare a 
series of articles for the Bulletin and 
gather materials and stories for publicity 
articles. 


War Service in Oregon 


THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS describe 
some of the services being provided the 
people of Oregon by the state library: 


Because the Oregon State Library is or- 
ganized to do for rural and small town 
residents what the municipal library does 
in furnishing information for city residents, 
when the United States declared war we 
recognized the establishment of the War 
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Information Center at the Oregon State 
Library as a part of the day’s routine. 

A release was prepared for the press and 
given state-wide recognition on January 6, 
1942. Information was advertised regard- 
ing priorities, selective service, civilian pro- 
tection, consumer information, first aid, 
countries involved, etc. 

Patrons did not need official announce- 
ments regarding policies of this sort before 
they began asking questions. They knew 
that the Oregon State Library was permit- 
ted to offer service to people who have no 
public libraries in their own communities 
or to those libraries where limitations of the 
book collection make it impossible to fill 
requests for books needed. ‘They have dis- 
covered that the state library has not only 
books but also many valuable government 
publications and pamphlets of real worth. 
A boy from a small Willamette Valley 
town writes: ‘Please send me a late book 
on arc welding as I am taking a national de- 
fense arc welding course.” This letter is fol- 
lowed in the day’s mail by one from a 
farmer’s wife asking, “What study courses 
would you recommend to aid national de- 
fense?”” Requests have come in for books 
of various types on civilian protection: 
directions for blacking out buildings effec- 
tively, instructions for air raid wardens, 
books relating to chemical warfare and the 
need for air raid shelters. 

We have sent out to libraries in the state 
a great deal of other material related to the 
way libraries can aid citizens in wartime. 
For example, we received from Mr. Dun- 
bar (Library Service Division of the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C.) copies of 
Miss Flexner’s bibliography on Libraries 
and National Defense, reprinted from the 
Library Journal, and brought it up to date 
with a single-page list for Oregonians en- 
titled Aids for Civilian Defense. Many 
small libraries particularly appreciated our 
sending them Libraries and the War, sug- 
gestions for the small library prepared by 
Mrs. Ruth Stratton, in charge of Oregon’s 
state-wide library project for W.P.A. 

ELEANOR STEPHENS, Librarian 
Oregon State Library 


Salem 


New Jersey Defense Council 


THE ReseEARCH COMMITTEE of the 
New Jersey Defense Council has estab- 
lished its headquarters in the Newark 
Public Library of which Beatrice Winser 
is librarian. This arrangement was made 
through the cooperation of the library’s 
board of trustees and the director of the 
Newark Area Office of the State Defense 
Council. 

Members of the committee will have 
ready access to the library’s collection of 
war literature located near the room set 
aside for them. The collection of war 
literature, known as the War Information 
Center, now includes more than seven 
thousand books, pamphlets, official govern- 
ment documents, and a large file of clip- 
pings giving up-to-date information on 
military and naval science, industrial 
training, civilian defense, and other phases 
of the war effort. 


Librarians Aid in Colorado 
Conferences 


DURING THE PAST WINTER the Gover- 
nor of the state of Colorado has called 
two important conferences and has asked 
representatives of the Colorado Library 
Association to participate in both. A con- 
ference on civilian and community morale 
was held in February. Malcolm G. Wyer 
of the Denver Public Library helped with 
plans for it and libraries were represented 
by Ralph E. Ellsworth, May Wood Wig- 
ginton, and Cora E. Cook. 

The Colorado White House Confer- 
ence for Children in a Democracy held for 
three days in March was one of the larg- 
est state conferences ever held in Denver. 
It had far-reaching effects not only in the 
organizations represented but in the pro- 
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motion of understanding between the or- 
The Governor, 
through a strong executive committee, ap- 
pointed a chairman and cochairman for 
every interest represented at the national 
White House Conference of 1940. There 
were three library subcommittes. 

The library report, like all the other re- 
ports, was divided into a survey of the 
present situation, the observable trends, 
the goals, aid a plan for action. 

Along with the usual goals for school 
and public libraries, the library report 
stressed the need of state-wide rural library 
service with state and Federal aid to 
budgets. 
for a new library law, certification of 
librarians, and greater library cooperation 
with other agencies interested in the wel- 
fare of children. 


ganizations. working 


In the report need was stressed 


Book Selection Class Project 


At the University of California School 
of Librarianship the students in book selec- 
tion have prepared sixty traveling library 
units of thirty-five volumes each. These 
units are to be boxed and circulated from 
one camp to another in the Ninth Army 
Corps Area. 

The students in book selection also pre- 
pared a recommended list of books for 
stationary libraries to be located in the 
same Army corps area. Altogether about 
3200 books were selected. The work 
was done at the request of Xenophon P. 
Smith, librarian of the Ninth Corps Area, 
and under the direction of Fulmer Mood, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Aid in Consumer Programs 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES will be espe- 
cially interested in wartime consumer in- 
formation materials which are available 
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on request from the Consumer Division 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington. A list of materials at pres- 
ent available is printed in the April 15 


issue of Education for Victory, page 19. 


Library Standards Study 


AT A MEETING of the A.L.A. Commit- 
tee on Postwar Planning and about twenty 
consultants in Chicago on May 7-9, post- 
war standards for public libraries were 
considered and revisions of tentative drafts 
were made. According to the contract 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, the standards are to be filed with 
the board before June 30, 1942. 


Outdoor Reading Room 


‘THE MANY SERVICE MEN who frequent 
the 42nd Street neighborhood in New 
York are being made especially welcome 
at Bryant Park Outdoor Reading Room, 
now in its seventh summer. 

Requests for a book to read and a place 
to read it in have been received in many 
of the service recreation centers, and it 
is expected that the need will be filled by 
the open air reading room. 

The reading room, in addition to lend- 
ing magazines and books to be read within 
the boundaries of the park, will give in- 
formation on other recreation centers to 
the men in service. 


Conserving Human Resources 


Unirep States participation in the 
war has increased realization of the need 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy. 

There are several states where, as in 
Colorado, library plans are part of the 
state follow-up program. The Massa- 
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chusetts action is described in this issue 
of the Bulletin on pages 404-07. 

In Ohio there have been two types of 
follow-up, one in the city of Cleveland 
and possibly in other communities; the 
other, still in a planning stage, on a state- 
wide basis. Following a city-wide con- 
ference the report on library needs made 
by Jean Carolyn Roos, advisor of work 
with young people of the Cleveland Public 
Library, appeared as one issue of Child 
Health, the bulletin of the Child Health 
Association in Cleveland. 

The state follow-up committee working 
in the field of education is under the direc- 
tion of H. W. Nisonger of Ohio State 
University and Miss Roos and members 
of the state library staff are working with 
him on library recommendations for the 
state program. 

Are there current developments in other 
states where library plans are a part of 
the follow-up programs resulting from the 
White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy? A.L.A. School and Chil- 
dren’s Library Division, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, would like news of such 
plans and of steps being taken to carry 
them out. 


Illinois State Library in Defense 

THE ASSISTANT STATE LIBRARIAN de- 
scribes some of the services of the Illinois 
State Library as a key information center 
ina letter, part of which is quoted below: 

The Illinois State Library has been desig- 
nated as a key information center and is 
represented on the Civilian Morale Com- 
mittee for Schools, Colleges, and Libraries 
in Illinois (Helene H. Rogers); also on 
the Illinois Committee on Conservation of 
Cultural Resources (Hon. Edward J. 
Hughes) and on the Committee for the 
Protection of Archives against Hazards of 
War of the Society of American Archivists 
(Margaret C. Norton). 
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Because of a constant change in personnel, 
additions to boards and committees, as well 
as the opening of additional bureaus and 
offices, and the issuing of publications about 
the war defense activities and postwar plans, 
we feel it would be highly desirable to have 
a news letter giving such information. This 
letter is in mimeographed form and is sent 
out irregularly as soon as we have some 
information we think is of value to the 
libraries in the state. It is sent to each 
library in the state and the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

As we are, of course, working this phase 
of our service in with the regular work 
with no additions to the staff it would be 
impossible for one person to be aware of 
everything coming out in print so a commit- 
tee was named from the staff, made up of 
those persons who, because of their regular 
work, would be in contact with certain types 
of publications and institutions that might 
issue material on this subject that would be 
useful in serving our patrons. This com- 
mittee is made up of the cataloger of state 
documents, the cataloger of government 
documents, the cataloger of Illinois docu- 
ments, the archivist, the field visitor for 
public libraries, the field visitor for school 
libraries, the chief of reference service, the 
chief of extension service, and the assistant 
state librarian. 

We are now holding regional meetings 
throughout the state and although we have 
had to reduce the number from twelve to 
six (because of the transportation draw- 
backs) the entire meeting is being devoted 
in each case to war information service and 
special displays have been set up at each 
meeting showing the type of material that 
can be secured through the governmental 
agencies and definite time has been allowed 
for the examination of these exhibits. Com- 
ments and queries from librarians through- 
out the state are the guide we are using as 
to what type of information they want and 
what material they need and we are plan- 
ning all of our activities so that we may 
help them more in their local community. 

Hevene H. Rocers, Assistant State 
Librarian 


Illinois State Library 
Springfield 
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International Cultural Relations 


THE Special Committee on Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations met in New 
York City on May 14. The primary 
business of the meeting was to take action 
on committee recommendations and to 
begin long-time planning. 

Those present at the meeting were 
Chairman Flora B. Ludington, J. Periam 
Danton, Milton E. Lord, President 
Charles H. Brown, President-Elect Keyes 
D. Metcalf, and Executive Secretary Carl 
H. Milam. 


Council on Books in Wartime 

A CounNcIL ON Books IN WARTIME 
has been formed in New York City to 
bring before the public the concept of 
books as weapons in the war of ideas. 

Organizations sponsoring the activities 
of the council include the A.A.A.E., the 
American Booksellers Association, the 
A.L.A., the Book Publishers Bureau, Inc., 
the N.E.A., and P.E.N.—American 
Center. 

Three evening sessions on May 12, 13, 
and 14, were planned in cooperation with 
the New York Times and were held in 
Times Hall in New York City. The 
chairman was Clifton Fadiman. Speak- 
ers included William Rose Benet, Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky, John Kieran, Eric 
Knight, and Rex Stout. 





Women’s Clubs Resolution 


THE General Federation of Women’; 
Clubs at its meeting in Dallas on April 
27-May 2, adopted the following resoly. 
tion: 


Wuereas, Democracy in a free society de- 
pends upon a citizenry qualified to base its 
decisions on thought rather than on emo- 
tions; and 

Wuereas, The American public library, 
itself an instrument of a free society, is 
playing a major role in the creation of the 
informed public opinion necessary in times 
of emergency; and 

WHEREAS, The women’s clubs of America, 
having been responsible for the founding of 
approximately 85 per cent of the nation’s 
libraries, recognize the contributions these 
libraries can and should make to the na- 
tional welfare; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
urge all state federations and local clubs 
to maintain undiminished their support of 
existing libraries and to encourage the ex- 
tension of library service to those areas, 
rural and urban, now lacking it; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
recommend to all state federations and local 


clubs that they do everything in their power | 


to encourage the people of their communities 
to learn, through the use of their libraries, 
how they can as individuals and in groups 
make their greatest contribution to winning 
the war and attaining security through a 
permanent world peace. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Milwaukee Conference, June 22 to 27, 1942 


Treat Brewing 


TuE Local Entertainment Committee 
in Milwaukee has been brewing (!) a spe- 
cial treat for A.L.A. members to be un- 
corked the first night of the conference. 
They tell us they can’t say more except 
that you'll not be sorry. 


Victory Book Auction 


Books, manuscripts, original illustra- 
tions, and other collectors’ items are pour- 
ing into the Young People’s Room of the 
Milwaukee Public Library from all parts 
of the nation. ‘They are donations for the 
Victory Book Auction to be held June 23 
in connection with the annual Newbery 
dinner. Whether you are ready to bid 
on a Van Loon manuscript or a signed 
original of the Toonerville Folks, there 
is sure to be something you'll want among 
the treasures now piling up in Milwaukee. 


A.A.L.L. Invitation 


THE American Association of Law Li- 
braries extends a special invitation to all 
A.L.A. members interested in documents 
to attend the meeting of the A.A.L.L. on 
Monday, June 22, at 2:30 in Milwaukee. 
The speakers on the program include 
Miles O. Price, Columbia University Law 
Library, New York City; James B. 
Childs, Documents Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; Harry 
Shriver, Law Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Jerome K. Wilcox, 


University of California Library, Berkeley. 
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In Wisconsin—It’s Cheese 

In VERMONT it’s maple syrup; in New 
Jersey it’s salt-water taffy; in Wisconsin 
it’s cheese! Through the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
visitors to the Milwaukee Conference will 
be given more than a taste of the state’s 
number one product. 


Square Dancing 


FoR THE MANY LIBRARIANS who en- 
joyed “do-ce-do” and “swing your part- 
ner” in Boston last year, here’s good news. 
Square dancing will be continued this 
year at Milwaukee. Host librarians have 
been bowing and curtsying for weeks in 
anticipation of conference time. After 
heavy sessions of bookish debate, a grace- 
ful Virginia Reel or an energetic Red 
River Girl will be just what the doctor 
ordered. 


A.C.R.L. Meeting at Conference 


THE Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries Periodicals Union Discus- 
sion Group will meet in Milwaukee on 
Wednesday, June 24, at 2:30 P.M. for a 
round table discussion. 


Clothes at Milwaukee 

CALL IT a war measure or just common 
sense but it has been suggested that for- 
mal dress for the men be abolished at this 
year’s conference. Business suits or sum- 
mer whites will add to the comfort of 
conference-goers and reduce luggage. 
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Read before You Travel 


A NEW VOLUME in the American Guide 
Series is Minnesota Arrowhead Country, 
published by Albert Whitman Company. 
It opens up the picturesque and once wild 
region of northeastern Minnesota beckon- 
ing to those librarians intent on a post- 
conference trip to the North Woods. 


United Nations at War 

“The United Nations at War” is the 
subject for a series of documentary films 
to be shown at the Milwaukee Conference. 
Beginning Tuesday, June 23, the succeed- 
ing nights will cover the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and the Far East, 
and Latin America. The place is the Audi- 
torium and the time from 5:00 to 6:00 
P.M. Members of the Association attend- 
ing the Conference are urged to come. 


General Sessions and Council 
Meetings 

To MAKE IT POSSIBLE to hear General 
Sessions speakers without interruption and 
to expedite the business with which Coun- 
cil will be engaged, the doors to the 
meeting rooms at the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence will be closed promptly at the sched- 
uled hour and will not be opened until 
the first speaker has concluded. The doors 
will be closed thereafter and will be 
opened only for brief intervals between 
speeches. 


Filing Rules 

A SPECIAL COMMITTEE of which Sophie 
K. Hiss was chairman has just completed 
a five-year project resulting in the publi- 
cation of the 4.L.4. Rules for Filing 
Catalog Cards. The code is based on a 
comparative study of filing rules which 
have appeared in printed codes and in 


manuals of library science and of filing 
practice in a variety of libraries, The 
Rules may be ordered from the A.L.A 
Publishing Department, 520 N. Michi 
gan Ave., Chicago. The price of the 129 
page cloth bound volume is two dollars, 


Training in Portuguese 

UNDER THE AUSPICES of the American 
Council of Learned Societies a summer 
institute for intensive training in Portv- 
guese will be held at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, June 15 to August 
22. The institute has been made possible 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Enrolment will be limited to 
twenty-five students and is open to librar- 
ians, journalists, engineers, teachers, social 
workers, and others who give evidence 
of a need for intensive training in Por- 
tuguese. 

The American Library Association, and 
especially its Committee on Library Co 
operation with Latin America, has been 
handicapped for several years by the small 
number of librarians who converse easily 
in Spanish. Ability to speak Portuguese 
is even rarer among librarians. 

Of course there can be no guarantee 
that a librarian who speaks Spanish or 
Portuguese will have a chance to use either 
language in professional work. The 
A.L.A. has, however, been called upon in 
recent years to fill several attractive li- 
brary positions in Latin America and 
others in American libraries which require 
competency in handling Latin American 
books and other materials. 

The institute at the University of Ver- 
mont will offer unusually favorable con- 
ditions for acquiring facility in Portuguese 
adequate for use in professional work. No 
previous training in the language is re 
quired. 
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Staff Change 

Harotp H. Laskey, for the past six 
years sales and advertising assistant in 
the Publishing Department, resigned on 
May 6 to accept a position as assistant 
to the director of the book division of the 
7ift-Davis Publishing Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers of the Little Technical Library. A 
merger of the Alliance Book Corporation 
with Ziff-Davis has been announced re- 
cently. 


Library School Accredited 

Tue Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship has accredited the University of Ken- 
tucky Department of Library Science as a 
Type III library school. The school em- 
phasizes the preparation of librarians for 
service in schools and colleges. 


Suggestions for Offices Solicited 
THe A.L.A. NOMINATING COMMIT- 

TEE for 1942-43 solicits suggestions for 
nominees for the offices of president-elect, 
second vice president, and for members 
of the Executive Board and Council. 
Names should be submitted prior to the 
Milwaukee Conference. 

RaLtpH Muwn, Chairman 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


Library Institutes in 1942 

THe UNiversitry oF CHICAGO Grad- 
uate Library School has announced an 
institute on reference work, June 29-July 
10. The reference function in public 
libraries of various sizes, in school li- 
braries, in college, university, and research 
libraries, reference problems in special 
fields, administration of reference work, 
personnel and training in reference work, 
and problems in respect to reference ma- 
terials will be discussed by experts. 





In Michigan several institutes are being 
sponsored by the state board for libraries 
and others by the Michigan Library Asso- 
ciation. Vocational institutes for library 
workers in specific subjects are scheduled 
at Waldenwoods, Hartland, May 25-27 
and May 27-29, and another will be held 
later in the summer at a location in the 
middle third of the state. Two general 
institutes will be conducted by the Michi- 
gan Library Association for librarians, 
trustees, and citizens on the subject, “Re- 
directing Library Service in Wartime.” 
These institutes will be held at Walden- 
woods, Hartland, July 30-August 1, and 
at Camp Shaw near Munising, August 
4-6. 

A conference for trained and experi- 
enced school librarians will be held at 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, July 13-17. Faculty of the de- 
partment of librarianship of the college 
will preside at discussions based on the 
theme, “The School Librarian Meets the 
Present Crisis.” 

At North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Deton, a clinic for school librarians 
will be held July 12 and 13. 

ANITA M. Hosretrer 


Radio at the Milwaukee 
Conference 

SEVERAL RADIO SERIES heard over 
national networks will feature a subject 
of interest to libraries during conference 
week. At present writing, these include 
C.B.S.’s People’s Platform and Of Men 
and Books. Others are still in the plan- 
ning stage. 

As usual, the Newbery and Caldecott 
Award winners will be heard over 
N.B.C., which has also scheduled a sym- 
posium on books as interpreters of Ameri- 
can life, both to foreigners in the United 
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States, and to readers in other countries. 
The broadcast will be based on the pro- 
gram announced by the Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born, Every Man 
in His Own Language. It is tentatively 
scheduled for Monday, June 22, from 
5:30-5:45 Central War Time. The Blue 
Network is also planning a symposium on 
The Importance of Books in Influencing 
Attitudes, to go on the air from 2:00-2:15 
p.M. Central War Time, June 24. 

Part of Archibald MacLeish’s address 
given at the Fourth General Session on 
Friday night may be presented over C.B.S. 
If time can be secured during the session, 
this speech will be broadcast from the plat- 
form in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Hazel Cullen of the Milwaukee Public 
Library is now arranging for time over 
local stations and will be in charge of 
arrangements for all programs not broad- 
cast over the networks. 


Changes in By-Laws 


The Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws presents below the changes and 
recommendations which it proposes to sub- 
mit for vote of the Association at the Mil- 
waukee. Conference June 22 to 27. 

The Committee recommends the fol- 
lowing amendments to the By-Laws: 

Amend By-Laws, Article I, Section 1, (e) 
Honorary Members—‘persons nominated by 
an executive committee of the Membership 
Committee, recommended by the Council, 
and elected for life by two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting at any annual 
conference of the Association.” 

or 
Article I, Section 1, (e) Honorary Mem- 


bers—“persons nominated by 


two-thirds 
vote of the Membership Committee, recom- 
mended by the Council, and elected for life by 
two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting at any annual conference of the 
Association.” 


Amend By-Laws, Article III, Section 3, 


(b)—“The Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomi- 
nations filed with the Executive Secretary 
by petition of any one hundred members of 
the Association at least three months before 
the annual conference, provided written con- 
sent of these nominees shall have been filed 
with the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


Members of the Committee are Olive C. 
Lathrop, Oscar Carl Orman, Clarence §. 
Paine, Ethel Peerson, and Errett Weir 
McDiarmid, chairman. 


International Relations at 
Milwaukee 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS of libraries 
and librarianship will be considered at 
three different meetings at the Milwaukee 
It will be 
the subject of a meeting of the Council 
of National Library Associations Sunday 
evening, June 21, at 8:30 P.M. The 
A.L.A. Council will consider recent and 


Conference of the Association. 


past international activities of the Asso- 
ciation at its first meeting Monday, June 
22 at 10 A.M. and will act on recom- 
mendations which will be placed before 
the members regarding organization and 
activities in the future. An open meeting 
Monday afternoon will give opportunity 
for further discussion of present and pro- 


posed activities. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Reading Improvement Program 


The Reader's Digest reading improve- 
ment program prepared by Gladys L. Per- 
sons and Stella S. Center, directors of the 
New York University Reading Clinic, is 
now available to libraries. 

The program includes sixteen pages of 
reading and vocabulary exercises, ‘“Read- 
ing for Pleasure and Profit,” printed and 
bound into school copies of The Reader's 
Digest and a four-page ““Teache®s Key” 
containing answers to the exercises and 
suggestions to the teacher for their most 
effective use. 

The materials are prepared primarily 
for junior and senior high school grades 
and until recently were available for class- 
room use only. Libraries may now have 
the two monthly supplements at cost; 
namely, fifty cents a term of ten issues 
(September to June) payable in advance. 
This program is especially intended for 
teachers and librarians who wish to initiat~ 
a definite plan of action to train and 
develop the reading skills and habits of all 
readers—poor, average, and superior. 

For additional information address the 
Educational Department, The Reader’s 
Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


“Rediscovering America”’ 


THE American Film Center has made 
a special arrangement by which libraries 
and schools can be supplied with the films 
of “Rediscovering America” for $150., 
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For a series of twenty-seven weeks the 
This 


is a bargain rate for such an interesting 


cost per program averages $5.55. 


series of programs, each including from 
two to three films. 


Panama Library 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PANAMA, 
established by executive decree, was cre- 
ated on January 31, 1942. The library 
will be located in the capital of the re- 
public and Professor E. J. Castillero R. 


will be director of the library. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


THE MOST RECENT in the series of Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets is Government un- 
der Pressure by Donald C. Blaisdell. It 
is Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 67 and is 
available from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, for ten cents. 


Film Forum Facts 


THE Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
The book- 
let includes information on the organiza- 
tion of film forums, methods of measuring 
their effectiveness, and a list of films 


has issued Film Forum Facts. 


suitable for use at film forums. 


Philadelphia Directory 
THE Philadelphia 
Council has issued a sixth edition of its 


Special Libraries 
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1937 directory under the title Directory 
of Libraries and Informational Sources, 
1942. The directory is available from 
the secretary, Helen M. Rankin, Free 
Library of Philadelphia. 

The cost is $1.35 to members of the 
council and $1.60 to nonmembers. Checks 
should be made payable to the Special Li- 
braries Council of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity. 


School Library Administration 


Tue U.S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, has issued as its Bulletin 
1941, No. 7, School Library Adminis- 
tration: An Annotated Bibliography, pre- 
pared by Nora E. Beust, specialist in 
school libraries. The bibliography includes 
books, periodicals, and pamphlets, and the 
entries have been selected and arranged 
to meet the needs of school administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and librarians. 

It is available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C.., for fif- 
teen cents. 


Camp and School Directories 


Parents’ Magazine is reprinting its 
camp directory as published in the May 
1942 issue and its school directory as 
published in the June 1942 issue for 
general distribution to parents and organi- 
zations dealing with children. 

Libraries may secure from five to ten 
copies free by writing to the School and 
Camp Department, Parents’ Institute, 


Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


Cataloging Activities 

A COMMITTEE from the Catalog Sec- 
tion of the North Carolina Library Asso- 
ciation is at work bringing up to date the 
survey of recent cataloging activities by 








Elizabeth H. Thompson issued in the 
Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, 
number 8, 1939. A questionnaire is being 
mailed to all members of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification _ entitled 
“What’s News in Your Department?” 
and is available to any other librarian on 
request. 

All items of change in procedure, rov- 
tine, and organization are “news.” §o 
also are projects in cost, practical econo- 
mies, staff publications, catalog _inter- 
preters, etc. We are anxious to learn 
what has happened in all catalog depart- 
ments during 1939, 1940, and 1941. 
Report everything new, everything discon- 
tinued, procedures for special collections, 
or special types of material, etc., to Eliza. 
beth Sampson, chairman, Woman’s Col- 
lege Library of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


Library Publicity Literature 


A List of books and magazine articles 
on library publicity was prepared by Ken- 


neth R. Shaffer of the Indiana State Li- 


brary, for publication in I/linois Libraries. | 
A limited number of copies have been | 


reproduced and are available from the 
Public Relations Division of the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. The list contains refer- 
ences on general publicity, newspaper and 
magazine writing, exhibits and displays, 
films, radio, typography and printing, and 
group organization. 


Russian Scientific Periodicals 

A PROJECT to compile a “Union List of 
Russian Scientific Periodicals” by the 
Science-Technology Group of the Special 
Libraries Association is under way and 4 
special effort is being made to find odd 
and even short runs of holdings. In order 
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to curtail expenses and spare the commit- 
tee and its chairman time and effort we 
are asking cooperation along the following 
lines : 

1. All individuals with personal files of 
Russian scientific periodicals willing to have 
their holdings listed, please notify the chair- 


an. 
wn All public and university libraries 
which cooperated with Miss Gregory on the 
Union List of Serials kindly notify the 
chairman of the existence or nonexistence 
of Russian scientific periodicals in their col- 


lections. 7 ies 
3. All other public and university libraries 


not included in the new Union List of 
Serials but possessing the material in ques- 
tion, kindly send in a request for a direction 


sheet. 
NATHALIE D. FRANK, Chairman 


Russian Scientific Periodicals Project 
512 W. 162 St., 
New York City 


Library Association Meeting 


THE Maryland Library Association 
will hold its spring meeting on June 5-6 
at the Hotel Vindobona, Braddock 
Heights. 


Introductions to the Library 


THe Horus Burke FRrissevi Li- 
BRARY, Tuskegee Institute, has issued sev- 
eral excellent publications on the use of 
the library for the students at Tuskegee. 
They are “The Library Path” and 


“United States Government Publications” 
both by Bertie L. Sowell. 

The pamphlets are both written in the 
terms of the needs of the students to whom 
they are addressed. 


Textbooks of the Year 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the “Sixty Textbooks of the Year,” spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, opened at the New York 
Public Library on May 13. The purpose 
of the exhibition is to show textbooks of 
the highest artistic and technical excel- 
lence published during the period March 
15, 1941, through March 15, 1942. 

The exhibition will be at the New York 
Public Library for two weeks and after 
May 26 will be shown in other parts of 
the country. 


Publicity Scrapbooks 

LEE ZIMMERMAN, director of the Li- 
brary Division of the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, has prepared 
revised sets of publicity material used in 
W.P.A. county library demonstrations in 
Minnesota. ‘These are the most detailed 
and efficiently coordinated scrapbooks the 
Public Relations Division has received re- 
cently. ‘They may be borrowed for cost 
of transportation from the Division, 


American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Flag Day for the United Nations 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


For many years, Americans have ob- 
served June 14, Flag Day, as an occasion 
to repledge their allegiance to the flag of 
the United States and the principles for 
which it stands. In this wartime period 
the day assumes added significance. For we 
are engaged in an all-out war against the 
Axis, and alongside us are ranged the twenty- 
five other governments of the United Na- 
tions. 

In the Declaration of the United Nations, 
these governments pledged their support of 
the ideals set down in the Atlantic Charter 
and vowed never to lay down their arms un- 
til the Axis is destroyed. 

For these reasons, it is planned to broaden 
the significance of Flag Day this year so 
that Americans can express their recognition 
of the flags of all twenty-six United Nations. 
The President of the United States has al- 
ready issued a Flag Day proclamation in 
which the United Nations’ theme is stressed. 
In Washington, and in communities through- 
out the land, arrangements are now being 
made to carry out that emphasis in all Flag 
Day observances. 

I am, therefore, suggesting that your or- 
ganization cooperate with this program 
through the various channels open to you. 
You may wish to urge your local groups to 
cooperate with the special observances being 
worked out by local defense councils and 
mayors in communities all over the country. 

In this connection, the Office of Civilian 
Defense is preparing a manual for the use 
of local defense councils and other com- 
munity groups. Other special materials are 
being prepared, including dramatic scripts, 
local radio scripts, suggestions for pageants 
and meetings and the like. 

At this time, the United Nations’ concept 
is perhaps more important than ever. En- 
gaged as we are in total war, Americans 
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need to realize how interdependent are the © 


war efforts of the various nations fighting 


the Axis. 


the sacrifices of the Chinese, the magnificent 
battle of the Russians, the scorched earth 


policy of the Dutch, and the assistance of the 
other United Nations, America would stand © 


alone—without the precious time to prepare 
for her share in the coming offensive that 
will defeat the enemy. 

Surely no more important point can be 
stressed on Flag Day this year than the re- 
mark of Ben Franklin: “We must hang 
together or most assuredly we shall hang 
separately.” 

Howarp Y. McC.usky, Associate Director 
Civilian Mobilization Branch 

Office of Civilian Defense 

Washington, D.C. 


Use of Libraries in England 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I hesitate to draw attention to any par- 
ticular part of our annual report, but feel 
that I should call attention to the fact that 
over twenty-three books have been issued 
per head of population at Bromyard during 
the past year. This high figure is undoubted- 
ly due to the fact that we have at Bromyard 
very attractive shop premises and a branch 
librarian who is keen on her job. 

It is sad to think that it should have 
needed a war to make the public libraries 
of this country as popular as they are today, 
but I honestly hope that the increased use 
now being made of libraries throughout this 
country will continue when happily we are 
once again at peace. 

A. SHAW Waricut, County Librarian 
Herefordshire County Libraries 


Hereford, England 


Despite differences in form of } 
government, in language and in religion, | 
these nations are fighting side by side, and” 
the fate of one affects the fate of all. Were © 
it not for the production feats of the British, ” 
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